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Simulating Alternative Futures in Education (SAFE) is 
a simulation game dealing with the future of education from 1975 to 
2024 and beyond. It is computerized on an API direct-interaction 
system and can be played at any location over telephone lines. It 
taires approximately 1.8 hours of computer time to play, vith 5 to 9 
hours of preparation, and approximately 2 hours of discussion. SAFE 
"models" the short- and long-range impact on society of decisions 
Hhich educational leaders might take about possible social, 
educational, and technological developments. Some of the objectives 
which the game is designed to help particijpants reach are: , d-av-eloping 
an increased sensitivity to the values of various socio-political 
groups; learning a vide range of future educational alternatives; 
and, integrating the future perspective into a personal philosophy of 
education. This paper includes the complete instructions for playing 
the game, a selected bibliography, and, in the Game Director's 
Manual^ general directions for organizing participants and running 
.the qomputer--including all the matrices of interrelationships 
utilized, plus complete computer programming. (Author/DAG) 
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SEDStrSlCt (Abstracts are either written by the developers, or are based upon descriptive information 
provided with the curriculum materials.) 

SAFE is a simulation game dealing with the future of education from 1975 to 2024 
and beyond. It is computerized on an APL direct-interaction system and can be 
•easily played at any location over telephone lines. It takes approximately 1.8 
hours computer time to play, with 5 to 9 hours preparation, and approximately 2 
hours disciJission. leam sizes may vary from 2 to 18, but smaller groups are more 
manageable. Up to 70 students qan play the game at a given time. Specifically, 
SAFE "models** the short- and long-range impact on society of decisions which* 
educational leaders might make about possible social, educational, and techno- 
logical developments. It does not atteiftpt to predict real educational developments 
of the future or their impact on society^ but undertakes only to open the imagina- 
tion to possibilities. Some of the objectives which the game is designed to help 
participants reach are: developing an increased sensitivity to the values of 
various socio-political groups; learning a wide range of future educational 
alti^matives ; and, integrating the future perspective into a personal philosophy 
of education. There are complete instructions for playing the game, a selected 
bibliography, and, in the Game Director's Manual, general directions for organizing 
participants and running the conqjuter- -including all the matrices of inter- 
relationships utilized, plus con^jlete computer programming.. 
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SIMULATING ALTERNATIVE FUTURES IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 
by Jerry Debenham 

University of Utah, Department of Educational Administration 
May 1973 

Imagine yourself in this situation. The year is 2005. You're 
a public school district administrator. You have just implemented 
a program which makes advanced intelligence drugs avuiiable to all 
citizens in the community. An unanticipated minority has become 
rebellious as advanced reasoning and memory powers qualify numerous 
citizens for professional training and jobs which the society cannot 
provide. Lawsuits are initiated by conservative groups demanding the 
discontinuation of usage of the drugs. The teacher's union har decided 
to strike if intellignece drugs aren't prohibited in the schools. Rad- 
icals threaten a revolution if their free distribution is discontinued. 
The federal government promises to back you if you maintain the prog-^ 
ram. 

This is just one among an infinite number of possible scenarios 
which can occur in the completely computerized classroom game called 
CAFE (an acronym for Simulating Alternative Futures in Education). The 
game is the product of several year's effort at synthesizing the grow- 
ing body of futurist literature in education into a meaningful 
learning experience for students of social change. It has been recently 
used in courses in Education, Educational Administration, Sociology, 
and Social Work at tne University of Utah. 

Specifically, SAFE is designed as a game which models the short 
and long-range impact on society of decisions which educational 
leaders might make with respect to possible social, educational and 
technological developments from 1975 to 2024 A.D. The game DOES 
NOT ATTEMPT TO PREDICT REAL EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS OF THE FUTURE OR 
THEIR IMPACT ON SOCIETY, but undertakes only to open the imagination 
to possibilities. The game is designed to hlep participants reach 
the following objectives: 

* Participants will learn a wide range of future educational 
alternatives which can be anticiapted to some extent, from 
generally foreseeable developments in American society. 

* Participants will learn new techniques and approaches how 
emerging to facilitate meaningful long-range planning. 

* Participants will learn a model for studying the interrelation- 
ships between schools and society and the consequent re- 
straints on the powers of educational decision makers, 

* — Participants will, develop an increased sensitivity to the 
values of various socio-political groups. 

* Participants will deliberately examine a variety of view- 
points on controversial issues about the future with the 
intention of establishing informed opinions about them. 

* Participants will demonstrate faith in the- pnwer of reason 
and in analytical methods to foresee and build a more 
viable future. 

* Participants will weigh alternative educational policies 
against the standards of long-range overall i^ublic welfare 
rather than short-term or special interest groups. 

* Participants will judge problems and issues in terms of 

. situations, purposes and consequences involved rather than 
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in terms of fixed, dogmatic precepts or emotionally wishful 
thinking • 

* Pcirticipants will seek to integrate the future perspective 
into their perirenal philosophy of education, 

* Participants will show increased confidence in their own 
and their society's ability to deal with a rapidly changing 
world. 

SAFE employs a complex model of the interrelationships between 
schools and society which is purely hypothetical. General social in- 
dicators, which are a precondition for an accurate systems model, are 
just beginning to be condeptualized and gathered. What this exercise 
underscores is the need for systemmatic thinking in terms of a 
variety of alternatives, for considering long-range multifold effects 
of educational decisions and for gathering extensive, reliable social 
statistics of relevance to educators. 

GAME PROCEDURE: 

In its mechanics, SAFE cneters upon the interplay of five basic 
elements: 

District Innovation Planning Committees develop operating and 
planning programs within the constraints of a designated oper- 
ating budget. Their objectives is to maximize overall social 
satisfaction with public education, 

Edyents are general proposals lor changes in the educational 
system. Two new edvents ocoUr dur;Lng each two-year planning 
period and their adoption by the district affects the socievents 
and the indices of satisfaction, 

Socievents are general classes of social developments (such as 
GNP growth, student .riots, teacher strikes) which occur on a 
probability basi^ and are affected by the various edvents and 
in turn, affect the indices of satisfaction. 

Educational Evaluators are socio-political groups representing 
alternative viewpoints concerning the best aims and methods of 
education. They determine the impact of district innovation 
planning committee decisions upon the indices of satisfaction. 
I ndices of Satisfaction are social indicators of the degree of 
relative change in satisfaction with public education by each 
of the seven educational evaluators. 

Each participant in the game represents an important community 
leader and is part of an innovation planning committee for a metro- 
politan school district. He is responsible to help the committee 
make crucial decisions for the district over the next fifty years 
or from 1975 to 2024. There are one to three other districts in the 
state called STATOS. The committee task is to please the public over 
the long-run more adequately and consistently than any of the other 
districts. If it can do this, it can win more satisfaction points 
than any of the othiar districts by the year 2024 and will be declared 
the winner. 

The committee has three ways to affect its world, a role played 
by the computer: 1) through edvents, 2) edsurance, and 3) edvertising. 
Figure I is a flowchart showing these alternatives. The main way is 



through the purchase of edvents. These arc sixty major proposals for 
educational reform in STATOS. Table briefly describes the first 
twenty of them. Only eight to twelve of the^iie edvents are available 
as options from which the committee may choose at any given time. The 
committee task is to select that odvent among the options which will 
win it the most satisfaction points for the present, have the least 
undesirable long-range consequences, and is least expensive after 
dividing the benefits by the costs, 

FIGURE I 

FLOWCHART OF INTERACTIONS BETWEEN THE DISTRICT 
INNOVATION PLANNING COMMITTEE AND THE WORLD 
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In each diatrict is hypothesized that: there are seven distinct 
socio-political groups actively concerned about influencing the 
course of education. Table I briefly describes these educational 
evaluators and gives the influence they wield over the public at 
the beginning of the game. Every edvent has .some evaluators who favor 
it and others who oppose it, 

The number of points a committee may win by the implementation 
of an edvent is determined by summing the products .of the influence 
levels and the degree to which each evaluator favors or opposes 
the edvent. For example, if the Essentialists control 32^. of the 

TABLE I - 

BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE EDUCATIONAL EVALUATORS 



1. Neo-perennialists: This group believes in a fundamentally un- 
changing universe. Schools are responsible to teach the essent- 
ials of the protestant ethic. The trend toward the expansion of 
school responsibilities is to be reversed. Influence level: 8%. 

2. Essentialists: This group believes in a slowly evolving world. 
Educators are to transmit only those cultural elements that have 
become thoroughly established (support the status quo) and inte- 
grated into the national heritage. Influence level: 32%. 

3. Social Realists: This group believes it is the job of the school 
to keep up with social change and adjust to the needs of society. 
It believes in moderate expansion of the schools and opposes any 
programs which might weaken the influence of educators. Influence 
level: 25%. 

4. Experimentalists: This group believes the purpose of education is 
the development of critically minded individuals capable of 
seeking and finding creative answers to the problems they face in. 
society. It favors considerable student freedom. Influence level: 12%. 

' 5. Social Reconstructionists: This group believes the purpose of 
education is to develop individuals with the ability and desire 
to create a better social order along the lines dictated by current 
social knowledge. Influence level: 12%. 

6,. Human Potent ialists: This group believes the purpose of education 
is the expansion of consciousness and the provision of experiences 
which promote individual self-actualization. It promotes almost 
unlimited student freedom. Influence level: iO%. 

7. Biological Reconstructionists: This group believes the ultimate 
purpose of education is the promotion of the biological transfor- 
mation of man. It promotes all programs which help man control or 
transform his primitive instincts. Influence level: 2%. 
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power and viro ratod moderatoly in favor of an advent, then tyoy offer 
tho district 320 satisfaction points (320x1, where 1 stands for a 
moclarate rating) if it is implemented • If the other evaluators, 
however, are against tho edvent^ all total the district may still 
lose points. 

Unfortunately, not all edvents are successes. The success or 
non-success of an cdvent is dependent upon the extent to which teachers , 
students, parents and administrators will go along with it. When an 
edvont fails, the influence changes anticipated with its success are 
reversed, and only half the satisfaction poirits possible are earned. 

There are also many citizens in STATOS who are threatened by 
most changes which occur in education and generally speaking, are 
most pleased when no change takes place and taxes are reduced. The 
decision they like best about change, with a few exceptions, is 
the decision to avoid "all change. This is called the Null Option in 
SAFE. Though it costs nothing to implement, it has far-ranging effects 
upon the influence levels of the evaluators and the probability of 
occurrence of the socievents. 

There are twelve major social events of importance to educators 
which migh occur. These are briefly described in Table II. During every 
two-year period the computer generates a random number between one 
and one thousand. If this number is greater than the probability 
of occurrence for a socievent, the ^ocievent does not occur. If it is 
equal to or less, it does occur. The occurrence of a socievent, 
like the implementation of an edvent, also has multiple far--ranging 
effects. First, its occurrence may increase or decrease the probability 
of itself in the future and each of the other socievents. Second, 
it may change the influence levels of the educational evaluators. And 
third, it may radically affect the income of the district. 

Participants don't need to stand idly by and watch the computer 
generate disasters, A second way the committee may affect its world 
is by the purchase of edsurance. Edsurance consists of a series of 
programs which may range from' community-school interaction groups to 
the establishment of emergency funds. Its purchase assumes that the 
implementation of such programs reduces the probability of occurrence 
of negative socievents by two-thirds. Edsurance does not, however, 
reduce the probability of occurrence of nuclear war or revolution! 

The only way the district can modestly reduce the probability 
.of nuclear disaster is by strenuous implementation of certain Si-Iect 
edvents and the avoidance of others. 

Revolution may occur in the district if' the influence of two 
or more socio-political groups has dropped below zero. This means that 
district"^ leader^ ^.nve been ignoring the needs and interests of this 
segment of soci / and it now constitutes a powerless, alienated, dis- 
gruntled minority. If a revolution occurs (stochastically determined), 
it may success or fail. But in either case, like edvents and socievents, 
it has far-ranging effects upon the society. 
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TABLE II 

BRIEF DESCRIPTION Of Tilt: TWELVE SOCl EVENTS 



Sociovont Description Cost 



1. 


National GNP growth results in a tax increase 




+2, 


,225 


M. 


2. 


Greater efficiency in school administration 


SD 


+2, 


,625 


M. 


3. 


Increase in community involvement and concern 


SD 


+8, 


625 


M. 


4. 


Greater national interest and funding 


SD 


+6.750 


M. 


5. 


Conservative reaction by politicians 


SD 


-4. 


250 


M. 


6. 


Parent boycotts and suits over changes in sch. 


SD 


-3. 


500 


M. 


7. 


Teacher strikes and sabotoge 


SD 


-4. 


500 


M. 


0. 


Student riots, protests and vandalism 


SD 


-4. 


250 


M. 


9. 


Sudden increase in student population 


SD 


-3. 


500 


M. 


10. 


Accidental school disasters 


SD 


-5. 


000: 


'M. 


11. 


Redirection of resources from schools 


SD 


"6. 


250 


M. 


12. 


Limited nuclear or other social disaster 


SD -125.000 


M. 



The problem that quickly comes to participant awareness 
is that many edvents which may win the most immediate public satis- 
faction often raise the probability of occurrence of undesirable 
socievents. In view of this, the committee may 1) go ahead with the 
original choice and take its chances, 2) choose one with less points 
but more desirable long-range effects, or 3) take this second option, 
but then follow it -with edvertising. 

Edvertising is the third way the committee may affect its world. 
It consists of a series of techniques ranging from media presentation 
to lobbying and catering to influential people — all in an effort 
to persuade the evaluators that they should like the committee's choice 
much more than they seem to be inclined to like it. For example, if 
in 1975 Career Education is the best point-winner but Family Neighbor- 
hood Learning Centers has the best long-range effects, the district 
may choose the latter and through edvertising raise its satisfaction 
winning potential to the level of Career Education. Unfortunately , 
however, district funds are limited and edvertising is expensive. 

In addition to all the forces for change outlined above, there 
is one final powerful force affecting the socievent probabilities and 
influence levels. It is the basic, long-term trend of the society to 
become increasingly sensate (empirical , humanistic, utilitarian or 
hedonistic) and egalitarian (meritocratic, democratic, and socialistic). 
In SAFE, this trend is expressed in terms of a gradual strengthening 
of the four liberal influence groups and certain socievents. 

In summary, the district innovation planning committee has 
three ways of changing its world: through edvent selection, edvertising 
and edsurance. The computer has three ways of affecting the district: 
tlirough socievents, revolution, and the basic, long-term multifold 
trend. By these means the computer can radically reduce the district 
income and change the influence levels of the evaluators. The players 
soon realize that the computer plays a very powerful role and the 
committee a weak one. Participants never have quite enough money 
and the computer is always ci>*Mting some ominous situation. The committee 
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Ua«k i« to anticipate the loncj-rancjo connociuoncot:} of itii docifjiona 
in auch i wny that it can yonorally contrul the computer, rnaximiao 
its pointti and outwit; tho other tocut^a. 

PREPAiy\TION AND PLANNING: 

HccausG of tho complexity of the garc a result of the slow, ' 
but con?3tant changes in all relatxnnohip«, the game is diviued into 
five ton-year planning period. When participants come to interact 
with the computer, it takes them only ten years in^o the future. 
Then it automatically summarizes everything that has happened — all 
the points the district has earnedi socievents which occurred, the 
debts accumulated, interest charged, changes in influence levels and 
probabilitios of occurrence for socievents, etc., and turns itself 
off. This informrtion is then used to prepare policies and make decis- 
ions for the next teii-year period. 

Participants are taught during the course of the game to 
mathematically optimize their decisions by the use of three types of 
anc lysis: public relations, futurist, and cost-benefit. At the be- 
ginning of the game, players are asked to review the first twenty 
edvents and select by intuition those which they feel will earn them 
the most points. Tl;e result is that they select the ones they per- 
sonally like the most. This is also the approach many district 
leaders use today. In the game, however, it usually proves to be a 
disaster. Unlike the real world, the computer immediately analyzes 
every decision the participants make in terms of the three forms of 
analysis mentioned above. 

For example, in 1975 the edvent options are one through twelve. 
The computer performs a public relations analysis by calculating the 
number of point . each of these edvents could earn the district and 
then asks itself if the district choice is one of the best two. If 
it is, it types out: YOU MADE ONE OF THE BEST POSSIBLE CHOICES FOR 
EARNING PUBLIC SATISFACTION. If the district choice is not one of the 
best two, the' computer types: YOU DID NOT MAKE ONE OF THE BEST CHOICES 
FOR EARNING PUBLIC SATISFACTION. ANALYSIS RANKS IT X, where X stands 
for the position the choice held in the ranking. 

The computer then proceeds to perform a futurist analysis by 
evaluating and ranking the long-range consequtmces of each edvent. 
Finally, it performs a cost-benefit analysis ky summing the benefits, 
both short and long-range, and dividing them ly their costs. In each 
case, participants get immediate feedback on their decisions as shown 
above. 

Our experience shows that students find this kind of feedback 
quite discouraging at the beginning of the game. It disturbs their 
faith in their intuitions and hence, their ability to make reasonable 
decisions. At the end of the first round, they often sit discouraged 
by the results of their decisions, and yet fascinated by the computer's 
ability to instantaneously evaluate all their choices. The result is 
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that most become determined to master more complex and analytical 
techniques of decision making in order to control the computer. 

The game is designed to help the participants accomplish pre- 
cisely this goal. Over the next four rounds, the assignments are 
gradually increased in difficulty until by the end of the game, 
students can mathematically handle all three forms of analysis and 
generally speaking, consistently receive the highest praise from the 
computer f^^r their superior decisions. Students seem to find this 
electrifying and very encouraging. 

RESULTS: 

We have now played the simulation-game with a number of groups 
at the University of Utah in Education, Educational Administration, 
Sociology and Social Work. Our evaluations indicate that all the object 
ives are met with over 90% of the participants. When we ask students 
what they feel are the most important things they learned from the 
game, the foll6v;ing three are most frequently stated: 1) "getting 
educational ideas for the future," 2) "learning different things 
the districts have to take into consideration before implementing a 
new program," and 3) "seeing how the future can be affected by the 
manipulation of power groups." When we ask v/hat aspects of the game 
they enjoyed the most, two responses dominate: 1) "running the computer 
and watching the results," and 2) "working with other members of the 
group and seeing how their opinions compare with mine." 

APPLICATION: 

SAFE was originally designed to be played manually. The inherent 
complexities and mathematics of the game soon ruled this out. The 
game is now completely computerized on an APL direct-interaction 
system. Participants may sit down at a portable computer terminal 
anywhere in the nation and connect by telephone with the nearest 
computer facilities. The students run the terminal themselves. And 
although the game takes into consideration over 1400 variables, it 
is still quite manageable by undergraduater of a-11 abilities. 

The game takes apporxTimately fifteen hours to play. This 
includes 2.3 hours computer connect time, 5 to 8 hours individual 
preparations, 3 hours in small group discussions, and one or more 
hours in large group discussions both before and after the game. 

The number of. people which may play the game at a given zime 
is essentially unlimited. However, only ten teams can play on one 
terminal and one account. Successful team sizes vary from 1 to 18^ 
though smaller groups are more manageable. Average costs have been 
$3.00 for the 125 page game manual and from 50* to $4.00 per student 
for computer time (depending upon the size of the group and location 
of the computer center.). 
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TABLE III 
SUMMARY OF THE FIRST TWENTY EDVENTS 



Edvent Description Cost 

!• Career Education: Proposes that educational insti- 
tutions beqome much more career oriented through SD 11 M. 
the establishment of Career Education Centers and 
Greater Community Talent Banks. 

2. Vouchers: Proposes that public schools be rede- 
signed to provide alternative learning environments SD 12.5 M. 
which are financed by the number of students they 

can attract and keep. 

3. Accountability: Proposes that districts be respon- 
sible for defining specific goals and behavioral SD 7,5 M, 
objectives and that profiles of general effect- 
iveness be made public. 

4. Authoritarian Schools: Proposes that teachers and 
principals be given authority to impose considerably SD 3,5 M, 
more discipline through mild corporal and severe 

social punishments. 

5. Family Neighborhood Learning Centers: Proposes that 

c<?inters be publicly financed where both children and SD 16.5 M, 
adults can be enticed into new educational exper- 
iences. 

6. Community Nursery Centers: Proposes that centers 

be publicly financed which both train parents in SD 14.5 M. 

child-rearing and care for and educate the child- 
ren of working mothers. 

7. Televised Home Study: Proposes that distinguished 

scholars prepare televised study units and that SD 11 M. 

students throughout the nation may receive credit 
in lieu of traditional classes. 

8. Education as Vocational Training: Proposes that 

educators limit their compulsory requirements to SD 6.5 M. 

direct vocatioiit'al training under the guidance of 
a national testing agency. 

9. Community Guidance and Evaluation C enters: Pro- 
poses that school counselors and psychologists be SD 17 M. 
re-oriented to cater to the needs of the entire 

community. 

10. Experiential Learning Schools: Proposes that ed- 
ucators shift emphasis from cognitive to conflu- SD 8 M. 
ent or experiential learning with careful emphasis 

on training the emotions. ^ 
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First twenty edverits. continued 



11. Interactional CATV Schools: Proposes that 

two-way televised communication be established SD 11 

between the home/ the school and the com- 
munity. 

12. Individualized Learning Schools: Proposes that 
instruction be automated where possible / teachers SD 8.5 M. 
re-oriented and upgraded, and schools opened 

the year rounds 

13. Education as an Occupation: Proposes that the 

required years of schooling be increased/ but that SD 18 M. 
students receive significant incomes as they ad- 
vance into higher learning. 

14. Society Schooling: Proposes that large schools 

be broken into small clusters which form miniature SD 9.5 M. 
societys of their own and which are controlled 
and directed by the students themselves. 

15. Community Arts Center: Proposes that art education 

be vastly broadened in concept and be made avail- SD 14.5 M. 
able to the whole community through public 
supported centers. 

16. Family Health Center: Proposes that health edu- 
cation be vastly broadened in concept and made SD 13.5 M. 
available to the whole community through public 

supported centers. 

17. Educational Research Institute : Proposes that 

regional centers be established for developing SD 5 M. 

and testing alternatives to and improvements in 
the public schools. 

18. Student Information Service: Proposes that per- 
sonality projectiles be made on every student to SD 6.5 M. 
detect in advance important negative deviances 

from the norm. 

19. Youth Towns: Proposes that educational parks be 

built in slum areas which are organized as total SD 17 M. 
youth communities with their own government/ 
shops and student housing. 

20. Education Assembly: Proposes that boards of edu-- 

cation be reformed on regional levels to function SD 6 M. 
in a similar manner as state legislatures. Mem- 
are elected by quota. 
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POREWARD 

SAFE is a game about the future. It is also a 
simulation which suggests complex interrelationships 
betv/een schools and society, new techniques and rationale 
for meaningful decision-making, and many social and edu- 
cational developments which might occur over the next 50 
years. 

SAFE, an acronym for "Simulating Alternative 
Futures in Education," attempts to synthesize parts 
of the growing body of futurist literature in education 
into a meaningful learning experience. Specifically, 
SAFE is a hypothetical study of the impact of possible 
educational developments in the last quarter of the 
Twentieth Century and first quarter of the Twenty-first 
upon the quality of. life in a highly industrialized, demc 
cratic country • Most of the background information for 
this simulation has been taken from delphis forecasting 
and scenarios describing educational trends and possible 
developments in the United States; but with minor modifi- 
cations, SAFE is adaptable to any country with a public 
education system. 

This document serves as the game-manual for partici- 
pants in the computerized version of the simulation. It 

18 
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contains complete instructions and materials for playing 
the game, a sample run, a select bibliography, and a game 
evaluation form. Each participant will need a copy of 
this manual. In addition, the game director will need 
"PAFE: Game Director's Manual," which contains complete 
instructions for organizing the game, running the computer, 
and changing initial values, edvents, and/or socievent 
interrelationships . 

The development of this simulation and its docu- 
mentation were initiated under a research fellowship from 
the University of Utah. Its completion serves as the 
basis of a dissertation by the author in Cultural Founda- 
tions of Education. 

The author wishes to express his appreciation to 
members of his committee and especially to his chairman, 
Michael J. Parsons, for his patience, assistance, and 
encouragement throughout the entirety of this project. 
Special appreciation is also extended to Jerry W. Smith 
and Ted C. Smith for numerous and significant contribu- 
tions to this study. Considerable influence in the game's 
development resulted from many student suggestions and 
three other simulations relating to the future of society: 
"STAPOL," by Dennis L. Little, et al. (Middletown, Conn.: 
Institute for the Future, 1971), "DELPHI," by Stuart 

These terms are explained in the manual. 

iii 
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Umpleby and John Briggs (University of Illinois, 1970) 
and "FUTURE," by Kaiser Aluminum Corporation, 19 66. 



Copyright 1973 by Jerry D. Debenham. 
All rights reserved. 

No part of this document may be reproduced or trans- 
mitted in any form or by any means, electronic or 
mechanical, including photocopy, recording, or any 
information storage and retrieval system, without 
permission in writing from the author. 
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INTRODUCTION 

SAFE is a simulation of the impact of public edu- 
cational decisions upon. the quality of life within a state 
designated as STATOS. Specifically, it is designed as a 
game which models the short- and long-range impact on 
society of decisions which educational leaders might make 
with respect to possible social, educational, and techno- 
logical developments from 1975 to 2024 A.D. The game 
attempts to predict neither real educational developments 
of the future nor their impact on society , but undertakes 
only to open the imagination to possibilities. 

SAFE is designed for use as an educational or 
training exercise for any individuals with serious inter- 
est in a dynamic, industrialized society. The: game is 
designed to help participants reach a number of objec- 
tives., Some of them are: 

* the need to think in terms of a past-present- 

future continuum and the interrelatedness of 
short- and long-term developments 

* the fact that there may be many alternative 

educational futures 

* the fact that the future differs from the 

present as a result of both human decisions 
and chance natural happenings. 

* the importance of analyzing and attempting 

to control events exogenous to the educa- 
tional policy process 
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* the fact that educational programs may have 

different impacts upon different societal 
sectors 

* the fact that there are competing priorities ' 

for limited resources 

* the need to develop decisions-making skills in 

an environment which involves uncertainty 
(external events) and restraints (budget) 

* the potential usefulness of social indicators 

and educational indices of satisfaction 

* the need for a model of the interrelationship 

between schools and society capable of pre- 
diction 

* the potential usefulness of computers in educa- 

tional decision-making 

SAFE presupposes a simplified systems model of the 
decisipn process and of interrelationships between school 
and society which only tangentially simulates aspects of 
the real world. General social indicators and studies of 
systems dynamics of relevance to educators are in the 
infancy stages. What this exercise underscores is the 
need for systematic thinking in terms of a variety of 
alternatives for considering long-range, multifold effects 
of educational decisions, and for gathering extensive, 
reliable social statistics of relevance to educators so 
that truly sophisticated models can be designed and used. 

In its mechanics, SAFE centers upon the interplay 

of five basic elements : 

District Inn ^ tion Planning CormnittGes develop opera- 
ting and plar ng programs within the constraints of a 
designated op ating budget. Their objective is to 
maximize overall social satisfaction with public educa- 
tion. 
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Edvents are general proposals for changes In the educa- 
tional system. Two new events occur every two years in 
the game and their implementation by the districts affects 
the socievents and the educational evaluators. 

Socievents are general social developments (such as GNP 
growth, student riots, nuclear war) which occur on a 
probability basis. Their occurrence affects the district 
income and the educational evaluators. 

Educational Evaluators are sociopolitical groups which 
represent different societal sectors and alternative 
viewpoints concerning the best aims and methods of edu- 
cation (a role played by the computer) . They determine 
the impact of district innovation planning committee 
decisions upon the indices of satisfaction. 

Indices of Satisfaction are social indicators of the 
degree of relative change in public satisfaction with 
education. They determine how many points the district 
wins. • 

Players are randomly assigned to groups of three to 
20 to represent District Innovation Planning Committees. 
OveF'a span of five ten-year planning periods, the com- 
mittees choose among 60 edvents those innovations for 
the schools which they feel will maximize the satisfaction 
of the^^ducational evaluators as measured by the indices 
of satisfaction, and which will most likely reduce the 
probability of occurrence of undesirable socievents. The 
team which accumulates the most satisfaction points over 
the 50-year planning period is the winner. Each of these, 
aspects of the game will be described in more detail later 
in this manual. 

This simulation- game has been designed to be 
played on an APL direct-interaction computer terminal 
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with one or more teams of human role-players. All edvents 
socieventsy and educational evaluators as well as their 
interrelationships and their ultimate impact upon the 
indices of satisfaction are represented and totaled by 
the computer in order to simplify and shorten the time 
needed for play. Manually operated versions of the game 
have been designed, but they have not been used widely 
because of the extensive time required to calculate 
the effects of the hundreds of interrelationships . 
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Section I 

THE DISTRICT INNOVATION PLANNING COMMITTEES 

In the simulation-game SAFE^ each participant 
plays the role of an important community leader who is 
a member of an Innovation Planning Committee for a large 
metropolitan school district. You are one of these 
leaders and will help your committee make the crucial 
policy decisions for the district over the next 50 years, 
or until the end of your life. There are one to nine 
other major districts in your state, called STATOS. You 
are competing with them against the computer. It repre- 
sents the world. Your task is to please your constitu- 
ency over, the long run more adequately and consistently 
than any of the other districts. If you do this, you can 
win more satisfaction points than any of the others by 
the year 2024, and will be declared the winner. 

You have three ways to affect your world (i.e., 
the computer) as shown in Figure 1. on the following page. 
The main way is through the purchase of edvents. These 
are major proposals for educational reform in STATOS. 

There are 60 edvents which are proposed over the 
50 years. They are all listed in Appendix A at the end 
of this manual. For example, the first one is Career 
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Fig. 1. — Flowchart of interactions between the 
district innovation planning committee and the world. 
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Education. It proposes that the public schools become 
much more occupation-oriented. Some of t,he power groups 
in your community like this proposal/ others loathe it. 
If those who like it have more influence than those who 
dislike it, you can win satisf acJ:ion points. The more 
the like it, the more points you can win. Your task is 
to help the committee decide which of the edvents that 
are proposed will win you the most points. Unfortunately, 
you do not have enough money to buy very many edvents, so 
you must be quite selective. 

While you are busy making your selections, the com- 
puter, which represents the world, is busy creating all 
kinds of problems for you to deal with. These problems 
are called socievents. There are 12 of them and they 
represent major social developments which might occur 
during any given year. For example, you might experience 
student riots which will cost your district 4,500,000 
(STATOSDOLLARS) or one-third of its biennial innovation 
budget. It is possible to have a revolution or even 
nuclear war, from which it is very difficult to ever 
get out of debt. 

Your committee does not need to sit back passively 
and just watch these disasters occur. You can do two 
things to help prevent their occurrence: 

One, you can buy edsurance. When you purchase 
edsurance, we mean that you hold special seminars, bribe 
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students or faculty, infiltrate dissident groups, lobby 
at the legislature, or actually buy insurance policies 
designed to specifically keep undesirable social events 
from occurring or at least affecting you. 

The other way to keep the computer from ruining 
your plans is to select only those edvents which lower 
the probability of occurrence of undesircible social events. 
Edvents not only can win or lose you points, but they can 
also affect the occurrence or nonoccurrence of .socievents . 
For example, if you buy edvent two. Vouchers, it may win 
you 500 satisfaction points, but it will make it much more 
likely that the computer is going to tell you that you had 
teacher strikes and hence lose g{D4 , 500 , 000 . Vlhsit do you 
do when your best choice for satisfying the power groups 
might significantly raise the probability of a disaster 
occurring? 

There is a way out of this dilemma. You can buy 
edvertising. By this we' mean that you design special 
media presentations for the mass public, treat influen- 
tial people to special luncheons or conferences in remote 
scenic lands, invite in reporters when anything noteworthy 
is happening, hire public relations consultants, carefully 
cover up anything that goes wrong, and design special 
studies to prove your assertions — all in an effort to 
persuade your constituency that it should like your deci- 
sions much more than it seems to be presently inclined to 
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like them. For example, say the best choice for earning 
public satisfaction points among the edvent options is 
Career Education, but you discover that its implementa- 
tion will make nuclear war more likely. And if nuclear 
war occurs, you are ruined. Yet you want to win as many 
points as possible. What you decide to do is to purchase 
the second best choice, which does not make nuclear war 
more likely. In order to make up for the lost points, 
you decide to persuade the public that it likes this second 
choice as much as it was going to like the first choice. 
This way you can earn just as many points or even more 
than were possible with the first choice. Of course, it 
does cost you considerably more money. But you reason 
that in the long run, by choosing not to raise the chance 

of nuclear war, you are ahead. , 

So altogether you have three ways of changing your 
world: through edvent selection, through edvertising, and 
through edsurance. The computer has three ways of affect- 
ing you — through the occurrence of socievents, revolution, 
and the basic, long-term trend. But in comparison, its 
power can be very strong and yours quite weak. You never 
will have quite enough money and it will always be gen- 
erating some expensive disaster. Your task is to antici- 
pate its machinations and therefore reduce their probabil- 
ity of success. Only this way can you control the 
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computer. But at the same time, you must not forget to 
also outwit the other districts by earning more satis- 
faction points. 

In order for you to have some time to think about 
and plan your actions, the game is divided into five ten- 
year planning periods. When you interact with the com- 
puter, it will take you only ten years into the future 
during one session. Then it will automatically summa- 
rize everything that has happened — all the points your 
district earned, all the disasters that occurred, all the 
debts acciomulated — and turn itself off. 

To help you prepare for the first and each of the 
succeeding rounds, the game director will give you short 
homework assignments designed to help you become familiar 
with the major variables in the game, and most importantly, 
help you determine what are the wisest decisions to make 
during the next ten-year period. The next time you meet 
with your committee and before you interact with the com- 
puter, you will present your recommendations to the team. 
The committee task is to reach a consensus on what deci- 
sions it should make during the following ten years. 

In summary, you are an important community leader 
on an Innovation Planning Committee which represents a 
typical large metropolitan school district over the years 
1975 through 2024 A.D. It is assumed that the programs 
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your planning conunittee develops for educational change 
in 'the district are adopted and implemented by the Board 
of Education. All your decisions are planned on a ten-- 
year basis but implemented in two-year intervals. So 
all together there are five rounds to the game and 25 
implementation periods. Your committee task is to 
accumulate as many satisfaction points as possible. 
You have three powerful means to accomplish this: 
selection of edvents, edsurance, and edvertising. The 
team which most successfully outwits the computer and 
each of the other teams by the end of the game is the 
V inner. 

In each of the following sections, the various ele- 
ments of the game mentioned here will be discussed in 
greater detail. The final section describes the specific 
responses of the computer itself. 

Good luck! and Good planning! 
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Section II 

EDUCATIONAL EVALUATORS 

District innovation planning committees purchase 
edvents which automatically determine the satisfaction 
felt by various sociopolitical segments of society. There 
are in STATOS numerous and conflicting points of view on 
the goals of education. In SAFE we therefore hypothesize 
the existence of numerous sociopolitical groups con- 
cerned with influencing top educational decisions. They 
do not represent all the citizens in the district, but 
only that powerful minority consisting of bankers, news- 
men, real estate interests, religious leaders, business- 
men, politicians, and assorted vocal special interest 
groups. They are identified with the following seven 
value orientations: 

* Neoperennialism (NEO) 

* Essentialism (ESS) 

* Social Realism (SOC) 

* Experimentalism (EXP) 

* Social Reconstructionism (REC) 

* Human Potential ism (HUM) 

* Biological Reconstructionism (BIO) 

A brief description of each value orientation and 
the percentage of influence its adherents, who are called 
the educational evaluators, wield at the beginning of 
the game over educational policy decisions in the com- 
munity follows: 
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* Neoperennialism (NEO ) Influence level: 8% 
This value orientation is represented primarily 
by medium-educated, comfortable, middle-class opinion 
leaders representing interests from small businesses, 
churches, and farming. They believe that there are cer- 
tain basic moral (Protestant ethic) , religious (Christian- 
ity) , and social truths (monogamy, laissex-f aire capital- 
ism) that exist in what is f undcimentally an unchanging 
universe. The job of the schools is to develop the 
capacity of mind for grasping these basic truths. This 
group is opposed to the schools teaching anything except 
the cultivation of the intellect primarily through expo- 
sure to certain great minds or subject disciplines. NEO- 
PERENNIALISTS WANT THE TREND TOWARD EXPANSION OF SCHOOL 
RESPONSIBILITIES REVERSED AND RECOMMEND WE TURN TO THE 
PAST FOR APPROPRIATE LIFE-STYLES. Churches are to be 
reinvigorated by reassuming responsibility for moral and 
religious education. The traditional family is to be 
strengthened by taking back many of the responsibilities 
the schools have assiamed for themselves such as sex edu- 
cation, health care , sports , vocational training , instruc- 
tion in current events, and promotion of hobbies. 

* Essentialism (ESS) Influence level: 32% 

This value orientation is re .:^; ented on the one 
hand by many people who are at or near the top of major 
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political and business institutions of society. Such 
people command power and often wealth and celebrity or 
at least have access to such. And on the other hand/ 
the Essentialist values represent the majority of opin- 
ion leaders for citizens in the skilled or semiskilled 
occupations — the "silent majority" of the urban middle- 
class. The Essentialists believe in a fundamentally 
changing, evolving world — one that, however, changes 
only gradually. The main job of education, therefore, 
is to transmit ONLY THOSE CULTURAL ELEMENTS THAT HAVE 
BECOME THOROUGHLY ESTABLISHED AND INTEGRATED INTO OUR 
NATIONAL HERITAGE — such as language, history, computation, 
and essential character traits needed for an occupation 
and participation in the community. They are OPPOSED TO 
ANY CHANGES IN THE SCHOOLS WHICH THREATEN OR CHALLENGE 
THE STATUS QUO, i.e., that have not proven themselves 
to be absolutely essential. They call for more emphasis 
upon essential knowledge and skills and less upon student 
interest, freedom, immediate needs, personal experience, 
and personal initiative. 

* Social Realism (SOC) Influence level: 25% 
This value orientation is represented by well- 
educated, upper-level, white-collar workers and consti- 
tutes a sizable majority among the school administrators, 
some legislators, and others who formally influence 
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educational policy-making. They believe it is the job of 
the school to keep up with social change. The primary 
emphasis of the curriculum is TO HEX^P,.,.J:ACH INDIVIDUAL 
TO ADJUST TO MEET THE DEMANDS THAT HIS SOCIETY WILL PLACE 
UPON HIM AFTER GRADUATION, They favor moderate expan- 
sion of school responsibilities but experiment primarily 
with programs which promise greater efficiency in the 
learning of facts and skills. THEY ARE OPPOSED TO ANY 
PROGRAMS WHICH MIGHT WEAKEN THE POWER OF SCHOOLS or which 
are viewed with strong disfavor by the established inter- 
ests . 

* Experimentalism (EXP) Influence level: 11% 
This value orientation is represented by empiri- 
cally-oriented community leaders / scientists ^ and univer- 
sity faculty who write many of the textbooks and train 
the teachers. They believe in a dynamic, changing world 
in which knowledge is tested by human experience. The 
main purpose of education IS TO DEVELOP CRITICALLY-MINDED 
INDIVIDUALS CAPABLE OF SEEKING AND FINDING (at least ten- 
tatively) CREATIVE ANSWERS TO THE PROBLEMS THEY FACE IN 
SOCIETY. It is the schools' job, therefore, to help 
individuals become creative / self -disciplined problem- 
solvers in line with scientific ideas — i.e., fledgling 
scientists. Experimentalists favor a wide variety of 
teacher-guided curricular experiences where students 
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hrve the freedom, self -responsibility , and opportunity 
to learn by doing. 

* Social Reconstructionism (REC) Influence level: 12% 
This value orientation is represented on the one 

hand by liberal intellectuals trained in the social and 
behavioral sciences and represented most consistently 
cunong newscasters, authors, journalists, and student 
leaders. On the other hand, it consists of much of the 
vocal leadership of minority, disadvantaged, and various 
other socially oppressed groups in society. THE MAIN 
PURPOSE OF EDUCATION, they say, IS TO DEVELOP INDIVIDUALS 
WITH THE ABILITY AND DESIRE TO CREATE A BETTER SOCIAL 
ORDER ALONG THE LINES DICTATED BY CURRENT SOCIAL KNOWLEDGE. 
Schools should model the kind of society needed to bring 
about greater equality, justice, and happiness, and thereby 
prepare individuals to create or condition them to demand 
such a society. 

* Hvunan Potentialism (HUM) Influence level: 10% 
Advocates for this value orientation are most often 

organized into vocal special interest groups composed of 
well-educated, upper-middle class college youth, young 
parents, and various writers and journalists associated 
with special institutes or university departments of 
psychology, sociology , and education. They often have 
influence over curricular materials and teacher training. 
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They hold that the main job of the school is to study the 
child and to develop an educational program or curriculum 
based upon the felt needs and desires of each child (as 
opposed to adult--recognized present and future needs of 
each child) and in accord with his particular stage of 
development on the road to self -actualization. Great 
emphasis is placed on individual choice and individual 
responsibility for that choice. Advocates of this posi- 
tion WANT TO ABOLISH THE MAJORITY OF CURRENT EDUCATIONAL 
PRACTICES from compulsory attendance to all grading and 
certification. They are AGAINST ANY PROGRAMS WHICH MIGHT 
INHIBIT THE INDIVIDUAL'S CREATIVE EXPRESSION. 

Influence 

* Biological Reconstructionism (BIO) Level: 2% ' 
This value orientation. is represented by researchers 
and writers who are usually by occupation anthropologists, 
biologists, medical doctors/ philosophers, or psycholo- 
gists and who have access to influence through "infonnal 
channels" such as lecturing, friendships, study committeees 
etc. They believe that man is increasingly ill-adapted 
for survival in modern society because his primitive 
instinctual nature and anachronistic social traditions 
make him unable to deal successfully with emerging capa- 
bilities for mass destriiction, rapid social and techno- 
logical evolution, or the construction of a truly " Utopian" 
society. The only real hope for the future of civilization 
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is THROUGH A FUNDAMENTAL TRANSFORMATION OF BOTH MAN'S 
SYSTEM OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND HIS BIOLOGICAL NATURE. 
The main job of the schools, therefore, is threefold: 
1) promote youth and adult learning experiences v/hich 
emphasize new programs of governmental, communal, and 
family organization for achieving personal self-fulfill- 
ment and improved child-rearing; 2) promote similar learn- 
ing experiences which ghow the need for and promise of a 
biological transformation; and 3) have schools serve as 
the centers for testing and implementing programs which 
promise to further the social and biological evolution 
of the species. THE BIOLOGICAL RECONSTRUCTIONS WANT TO 
CONSIDERABLY EXPAND THE ROLE OF PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE 
LIFE OF EVERY CITIZEN. 

Table I summarizes the differences and commonali- 
ties of the seven value orientations. In the leff"hand 
column there are seven statements of difference and a 
continuum with nuinbers from one to ten. Across the top 
are listed the seven educational evaluators. In the 
matrix to the right are nimbers which show where on 
the continuum the opinion of each of the evaluators is 
with respect to the statements of difference. 

These value orientations do not change during the 
course of the game. What does change, however, is the 
influence of power groups which promote these values. 
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TABLE 1 

DIFFERENCES AND COMMONALITIES AMONG THE 
EDUCATIONAL EVALUATORS 



NEO ESS SOC EXP REC HUM BIO 



1. Emphasis on the individual 
and self-fulfillment versus 
emphasis on the needs of the 

state and job performance. 4 8 5 3 

Individual 1 10_ State 

2. Emphasis on man's ration- 
ality and teaching for con- 
scious control versus empha- 
sis on man's irrationality 

and indirect control. 3 2 3 1 

Rational 1 10^ Irrational 

3. Emphasis on traditions of 
the past versus needs of the . 
present versus preparing for 

the future. 13 6 5 

Past 1 10 Future 

J- 

4. control of learning by teacher 
versus control inherent in learn- 
ing environment versus total 

learner control. 1 2 3 6 4 10 

Teacher 1 10 Individual 



8 5 10 



5. Emphasis on facts and subject 
matter versus techniques for 
learning to learn. 



2 1 3 8 5 lOv 



Facts 1_ 10. Learning 

6. Emphasis on the role of the 

school as preserver of the past 

versus maintainer of the status 

quo builder of a new society. 1 4 

Tradition 1_ 10 New Society 



10- 7 10 



7. Satisfaction with schools 

-today--versus^ dissatisfaction 8 2 3 8^ 1.0_. 

Satisfied 1 10 Dissatisfied 
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Both the selection of edvents and the occurrence of soci- 
events slowly but consistently change the influence levels. 

It is quite possible that by the end of the game. a 
group which is very weak in 1975 will be very powerful in 
2024. It is also quite possible that a group relatively 
strong in 1975 will be extinct by 1995. A group is said 
to be dispersed when its influence level drops below zero. 
When this occurs, district decisions no longer affect the 
group and the group's value orientation cannot affect the 
satisfaction points the district may earn. The group can 
be revived to a positive influence level because of unde- 
sirable social events, such as a conservative reaction, a 
redistribution of resources, a revolution, or nuclear war. 
Its influence level can also continue to drop because of 
other social events. When its influence level, drops below 
-70 it is said to be extinct because the possibility of its 
being revived to a significant influence level is very 
remote. 

Until a group becomes extinct, however, a committee 

is wise to always consider its perspective; when finalizing 
decisions in order to reduce the potential for a revolution 

At the end of each two-year planning period, the com- 

-I 

puter analyzes all changes in the influence levels of the 
evaluators and tells the committee whether the district 
has become more conservative or more liberal during that 
round. If the sum of the influence levels of the Neo- 
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perennialists, the Essentialists, and the Social Realists 
have increased one or more points during a round, the 
district is said to have become more conservative. If 
the sum is zero or less, the district is said to have 
become more liberal. 
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Section III 
SOCIEVENTS 

There are twelve socievents which may occur during 
each iteration of the gai^e according to their probabilities 
at the given time. The first four are positive and result 
in increased income for the committees. The last eight are 
negative and force the teams to lose considerable sums of 
money if they occur. The twelve socievents (and abbrevia- 
tions which will represent them) , their probabilities of 
occurrence at the beginning of the game, and their costs 
are listed in Table 2: 



TABLE 2 
THE TWELVE SOCIEVENTS 



Event 


Initial 


Gain (+) or 




Num- 


Proba- 


Loss (-) by 


Socievent Description 


ber 


bility 


District 




(Scale: 


Innov. Fund 






1-1000) 







1 666 + ^D*2,225,000 National GNP, growth (GNP) has resulted 

in a tax base increase for the district innova- 
tion fund* 



2 90 + ^D 2,625,000 Greater efficiency (GRE) in school admin- 

istration, financing, and teaching. 

3 220 + ^D 8,625,000 An increase' in community involvement 

(COM) and concern for public education., 

4 250 + ;SD 6,750,000 Greater national interest (NAT) in pub- 

lic education has resulted in legislative enact- 
ments which provide an increase in funds. 

if 

^D = STATOSDOLLARS (continued on next page) 
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TABLE 2 — continued 



Event Initial 
Num- Proba- 
ber bility 
(Scale: 
1-1000) 



Gain (+) or 
Loss (-) by 
District 
Innov. Fund 



Socievent Description 



5 65 - $D 4,250,000 Political conservatives (CON) in STATOS 

are aroused over foreign achievements and the 
expansion of nonacademic curricula- A return 
to essentials is demanded of educators. Funds 
cut. 

6 95 - 2d 3/500,000 Parent groups (PAR) have been involved 

in recent mass transfers, boycotts, and suits 
in protest over recent changes in the schools. 
Resulting damages and delays necessitate reduc- 
tion in funds. 

7 115 - 2d 4,500,000' Teachers (TEA) have recently conducted 

numerous strikes and acts of sabotage in protest 
over threatening new organizational and instruc- 
tional programs. The resulting damages and 
delays necessitate reduction of funds. 

8 125 - 2D 4,250,000 Student (STU) vandalism, riots, and pro- 

tests have sharply increased because of irrele- 
vantin inequitous, and excessively demanding new 
programs, resulting in damages and delays. 

9 120 - $D 3,500>000 Elite, minority, and religious groups 

have closed another 100 private schools (PRI) . 
The result has been a rapid increase in public 
school enrollments and a decrease of funds. 

10 55 - 2d 5,000,000 A number of accidental school disasters 

(ACC) have occurred ranging from travel accidents 
to unknown disastrous side effects of new experi- 
mental programs. 

11 65 - 2D 6,250,000 ^ A redirection of resources; (RED) from 

schools to other institutions in society has 
occurred as a result of decreased faith , in what 
schools can accomplish. 

12 20 - 2D 125,000,000 The international arms race has pro- 

vided many nations and revolutionary dissenters 
with advanced nuclear capabilities. Conditions 
for world safety are violated and 30% of your 
district has been destroyed in a minor nuclear 
holocaust (NUC) . 
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Any or all of the socievents may occur in 'each two- 
year implementation period, but in some periods none of 
them may occur. The happening or nonhappening of a soci- 
event is determined in a Monte Carlo fashion based on the 
event's probability of occurrence in that particular iter- 
ation. That is, a random number between zero and 1000 is 
generated by the computer for each of the 12 socievents. 
Then that number is compared with the actual probability 
of each socievent's occurring. If the latter exceeds the 
former, the event is assumed to have occurred. No socievent 
may have a probability number at any time less than eight 
chances in 1000 over a two-year period. 

The occurrence of any of the twelve socievents has 
a possible cross-impact effect on 1) the probability of 
occurrence of all other socievents in the future, as shown 
in Table 3, and 2) the percentage of influence held by each 
of the seven educational evaluators as shown in Table 4 . 

In the left column in Table 3 are listed the 12 soci- 
events. The numbers across the top represent the same 12 
events. This^ table shows that the occurrence of a given 
socievent may increase or decrease the future occurrence 
of itself or any other socievent. For example, the occur- 
rence of GNP growth causes the occurrence of socievents 
1,3,4,5,7,8,9, and 12 to go up in the future, and the 
occurrence of 2 and 6 to go down. The information in this 
completed matrix is very wluable to plB.;^ers by helping - - 
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TABLE 3 

CROSS- IMPACT MATRIX OF THE EFFECTS OF 
SOCIEVENTS ON EACH OTHER 



Soci- ^ 
events 








S 0 


C I 


E V 


E N 


T S 










GNP 
1 


GRE 
2 


COM 
3 


NAT 
4 


CON 
5 


PAR 
6 


TEA 
7 


STU 
8 


PRI 
9 


ACC 
10 


RED 
11 


NAC 
12 


JL • 




6 


-3 


3 


6 


6 


-3 


6 


6 


6 






1 


o 

z • 




3 


3 


-3 


3 


-6 




6 


3 






-3 




3. 


COM 




-3 


3 


-3 


-3 


-6 




-3 


6 


-3 


-6 




4. 


NAT 


3 


3 


-3 


3 


3 


3 


3 




3 




-9 




5. 


CON 


3 


3 


-3 


-6 


3 






6 


-6 


-3 


9 


3 


6. 


PAR 




-J 


6 




■a 


o 




-•a 


-6 
\j 


-3 


-3 




7. 


TEA 


-6 


-9 




3 


3 




3 




-3 




6 




8. 


STU 


-3 


-6 


-6 


3 


6 




3 


9 


-3- 


6 


6 


-3 


9. 


PRI 




3 


3 


3 






3 










-3 


10. 


ACC 


-3 


-6 


-6 


-6 


6 


9 


3 


3 


-6 


-3 


6 




11. 


RED 


3 


3 


-3 


-6 


-3 




9 


6 


-9 


-3 


3 


3 


12. 


NUC 


-180 


-120 


-120 


-120 


30 


-30 


-30 


-30 






60 


60 



* . 

See Table 2 for Socievent Descrxptxon 



them determine long-range effects of the occurrence of 
various socievents; hence, which events must be purposely 
controlled and how to do it. The completed matrix shows ^ 
the exact extent to which the probability of occurrence 
of each of the socievents is changed. 

The occurrence of any of the 12 socievents not 
only affects the future occurrence of itself and each of 
the other socievents, but also the percentage of influence 
held by each of the seven educational evalua tors. Satis- 
faction points earned or lost by adoption of edvents are 
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TABLE 4 

CROSS- IMPACT MATRIX OF THE EFFECTS OF 
SOCIEVENTS ON EDUCATIONAL EVALUATOR 
INFLUENCE 



** EDUCATIONAL EVALUATORS 







NEO 


ESS 


soc 


EXP 


REC 


HUM 


BIO 


X • 




-5 


-5 


2 


2 


3 


4 


1 


9 




-5 


3 


4 


-2 


1 


-3 


3 


3. 


COM 


3 


5 


3 


3 


-8 


3 


-8 


4. 


NAT 


-5 


'-3 


3 


-3 


10 


-8 


5 


5. 


CON 


10 


20 


-8 


-8 


-3 


-10 


-3 


6. 


PAR 


10 


5 


5 


-2 


-4 


-5 


-10 


7. 


TEA 


-5 


5 


20 


-5 


-5 


-10 


-5 


8. 


STU 


-3 


-8 


5 


-3 


3 


8 


-8 


9. 


PRI 


13 


-10 


5 


8 


-10 


5 


-10 


10. 


ACC 


15 


5 


-3 


-3 


-3 


-3 


-3 


11. 


RED 


15 


15 


-3 


-5 


-10 


-3 


-10 


12. 


NUC 


120 


-100 


-60 


-40 


80 


-80 


100 



*See Section II (pp. 12-21) for description; for abbreviations 
see page 12. 



**See Table 2 for Socievent Description 

not suiraned directly to arrive at total satisfaction points, 
but must first be multiplied by the percentage of respective 
influence each of the seven groups wields over public educa- 
tional opinion. This will be discussed in greater detail in 
Sections V and VI. Suffice it here to say that the occur- 
rence of each of the 12 socievents increases or decreases 
the influence which each of the educational evaluators holds 
(on a scale from one to lOOOK hence indirectly the sa^is-^ 
faction points which any given edvent may promise. 
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In the left column of Table 4 are listed the 12 
socievents. Across the top are listed the seven educa- 
tional evaluators. The table shows that the occurrence 
of any socievent affects the influence of every educa- 
tional evaluator. For example, the occurrence of GNP 
gorwth causes the influence of the first two evaluators 
to go down and the last five to go up equal to the total 
number of points the first two went down. The infor- 
mation in this completed matrix is very valuable to 
players in helping them determine the long-range effects 
of various socievents on influence held by educational 
evaluators, hence, which events must be promoted to 
increase desired influence levels • 

Edsurance 

Districts may reduce the probability of occurrence 
of undesirable socievents through the selection of parti- 
cular edvents. In a more direct way , districts may take 

precautions against the occurrence of these undesirable 
socievents through the purchase of edsurance (precautionary 
insurance against undesirable educational socievents) . 
Edsurance consists of one or all of the following seven 
educational programs : a) ccmmunity-^school interaction 
groups with responsibility ot identify and alleviate areas 
of tension; b) school-directed community educational exper- 
iences (seminars, assemblies, film presentations, etc.) 
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for the purpose of educating the evaluators on critical 
issues; c) mass media programs explaining developments 
and proposals; d) organization of coiiununity referendums 
and action gioups as well as change agents and infiltra- 
tors when necessary; e) publication of newsletters, papers^ 
books, and magazines for local use to inform the public on 
various issues; f) purchase of insurance against theft, 
vandalism, arson, and even strikes;' g) establishment of 
emergency funds . 

When a committee decides to buy edsurance for any 
or all of the negative socievents, it is a.3j,suined that a 
professional staff is hired for the purpose of implement- 
ing one or all of the above programs relating to the given 
socievent. 

The costs of edsurance are shown in Table 5. They 
are exactly one-half the probable long-range cost of a 
socievent's occurrence to the district if edsurance is 
not bought. Edsurance costs are recomputed at the end 
of each ten-year planning period and rise or fall accord- 
ing to whether the particular edvent* s probability of 
occurrence has risen or fallen during' the round. 

If edsurance is purchased for a given socievent, 
then two things happen in addition to the costs which are 
deducted from the district account. First, the probability 
of occurrence for the socievent is temporarily lowered by 
two-thirds„.f or.^the_tworyear period. Now the socievent can 
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TABLE 5 

EDSURANCE COSTS AT THE BEGINNING OF THE GAME 



Socievent 
Number 




Socievent Description 


Cost of 
Edsurance 


5 


CON 


Conservative reaction 


$D* 138,125 


6 


PAR 


Parent protest 


166,250 


1 


TEA 


Teacher strikes 




8 


STU 


Student riots 


265,625 


9 


PRI 


Student population increase 


210,000 


10 


ACC 


Accidents 


137,500 


11 


RED 


Redirection of funds 


203,125 


12 


NUC 


Nuclear war 


Not Available 






TOTAL COST FOR ABOVE EDVENTS 


•$D 1,379,375 



*;gD = STATOSDOLLARS 



Still occur during that period. For example / say the 
probability of teacher strikes occurring in 1993 is 145. 
If the computer generates a random number between one and 
1000 which is higher, teacher strikes do not occur in that 
year.. If the computer-generated number is the same or 
lower, then teacher strikes occur. Now if edsurance is 
purchased in 1993 against teacher strikes, then its prob- 
ability of occurrence is lowered from 145 to 49. Now the 
computer will have to generate a random number less than 
50 for teacher strikes to occur. When the two-year period 
is over, the original probability of occurrence is rein- 
stated. 
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Second, the purchase of edsurance also permanently 
lowers the probability of occurrence of the socievents 
for which it is purchased by one point. 

Although the purchase of edsurance both temporar- 
ily and permanently lowers the probabilities for negative 
socievents, it would be more economical to purchase 
edvents with good long-range effects to lower these same 
probabilities of occurrence. 

If edsurance has been purchased and this decision 
prevents the occurrence of an undesirable socievent, then 
the computer will tell the district which socievent would 
have occurred if the edsurance programs had not been imple- 
mented. Edsurance does not protect against nuclear war 
or revolution! 

The Basic, Long-Term Multifold Trend 

There is a basic trend in STATOS which is assumed 
to go back for over five centuries and which can be seen 
as a common, complex trend of interacting elements. This 
trend has important effects on both the influence levels 
and the socievents. 

The basic, long-term multifold trend is for STATOS 
to become increasingly sensate (empirical, this-worldly , 
secular , humanistic , pragmatic , utilitarian , contractual , 
epicurian, or hedonistic) and' egalitarian (meritocratic, 
democratic, and socialistic) . In the school district, 
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this is expressed as a slow, long-range tendency for the 
four liberal value orientations (Experimentalism [EXP] , - 
Social Reconstructionism [SOC] , Human Potentialism [HUM], 
and Biological Reconstructionism [BIO] ) to gain influ- 
ence and for the three conservative orientations to lose 
influence. This may be reversed, however, during some 
decades and accelerated during others. 

In SAFEj this cycle of constant value changes due 
to technological, social , and international developments 
may cause a decade to gravitate toward "extreme conserva- 
tism," "moderate conservatism," "moderate liberalism," or 
"extreme liberalism." Because of the basic, long-term 
multifold trend toward liberalism, however, during any 
ten-year period there is only a 33% chance of one of the 
conservative countertrends occurring and a 66% chance of 
one of the liberal basic trends occurring. 

Whichever of the four value shifts for a decade 
actually occur (and this is determined randomly according 
to the above probabilities) , the computer will inform the 
district of the basic trends for the planning period at 
the beginning of each ten-year round. The effects of the 
given* value shift ^ are added to district influence levels 
on a two-year basis. 

The basic, long-term trend not only affects the 
influence levels of the educational evaluators, but also 
the probability of occurrence of the 12 socievents. 
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If a conservative trend occursy then GNP (growth) , GRE 
(efficiency) , COM (community involvement) , and NUC 
(nuclear war) all tend to go up, while NAT (national 
involvement) , CON (conservative reaction) , PAR (parent 
protests), TEA (teacher strikes), PRI (private school 
closures) ACC (accidents) go down. If a liberal trend 
predominates, generally the opposite occurs. 

Revolution 

In addition to the possibility of the 12 socievents 
and the basic, long-term trend occurring as outlined above, 
there is another alternative deV^lopine'nt which may affect 
the district: revolution. The concept of ''revolution" in 
the game is not to suggest a violent overthrow of civil 
government but rather the radical change of influence 
levels of the educational evaluators over public educa- 
tion in the community. A district educational revolution 
may result from rapid change in state or national govern- 
ment organization, new legislation, violent acts of stu- 
dents or special interest groups, or the new involvement 
of previously unconcerned power groups. It is assumed 
that with "revolution" the entire district administrative 
staff is fired and replacedl 

The occurrence or nonoccurrence of a "revolution" 
is determined in the following way: During every two- 
year planning period, the computer asks itself whether 
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any, and if so how many of the seven sociopolitical groups 
have lost all influence in the district (i.e., their influ- 
ence levels have dropped below zero) but who have not yet 
become extinct (by dropping below -70). If two or more 
groups in the district fit this category, then it is assumed 
that a potentially revolutionary situation has arisen. This 
does not mean, however, that an attempted revolution will 
take place, only that the potential for such has arisen. 

To determine whether an, actual revolution will be 
attempted, the computer generates a random number between 
one and 30 and then asks itself if this number is greater 
than the sum of the number of groups which have lost all 
influence in the district. If it is, then an attempted revo- 
lution does not occur. If it is equal to the number of power- 
less groups or less than that number, an attempted revolution 
occurs. 

For example, assume that in 1997 the influence levels 
for the Experimentalists (EX) and the Human Potentialists 
(HUM) drop below zero; furthermore, the influence level of 
the Neoperennialists (NEO) has already dropped below zero 
in 1987. The computer generates a random number between one 
and 30. If this number is greater than three, no attempt at 
revolution is made during the next two years. If it is three 
or less, an attempted revolution will occur. The computer 
will continue to ask this question every two years as long 
as two or more power groups have lost all influence in the 
district. ^ ,^ 



Now if an attempted revolution actually occurs, it 
may either succeed or fail. The success or failure of 
the revolution is determined by the computer generation 
of another random number between one and 20. If this 
number is greater than the square of the sum of the number 
of power groups which have lost all influence in the dis- 
trict, the revolution is a failure. If the random nvmiber 
is less, the revolution is a success. For example, if 
two groups have lost all influence, then the random number 
generated by the computer between one and 20 must be four 
or less for the revolution to succeed. If three groups 
have lost influence, it must be nine or less for success. 
For four groups, it must be 16 or less; and with five or 
more groups, the success of the revolution is assured. 

If the revolution is a failure, 20,000,000 
in damages and delays as well as a radical power change 
result. The influence of the most powerful group is 
increased by a number equal to half the sum of all other 
power groups. And the influence levels of the remaining 
power groups are reduced to half their previous value. 
The revolutionary groups lose a further 40 points. This, 
means that power has been concentrated in the hands of 
the prevailing leadership and the revolutionaries are 
weaker. 

If the revolution is a success, again 20,000,000 
in damages and delays . as well as a radical power' change 
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-result. All previous power groups lose two-thirds of 
their influence in the district, while each of the groups 
which previously had no influence gain an equal share 
of the influence lost by the others. For example, assume 
that the Neoperennialists (power level -27) and the 
Experimentalists (power level -5) stage a successful 
revolution. And assume that the previous influence 
levels of the other sociopolitical groups is as follows: 
Essentialists 415, Social Realists 385, Social Recon- 
structionists 55, Human Potentialists 125, and Biologi- 
cal Reconstruct ionists 45. After the revolution and the 
- 20,000,000 lost, the power structure would look as 
follows: The previous power groups would lost two-thirds 
of their power. The Essentialists would then be 137, 
Social Realists 127, Social Reconstructionists 18, Human 
Potentialists 41, and Biological Reconstructionists 15, 
The .revolutionary groups would gain equally the amount 
of power lost (666 points) to make them: Neoperennialists 
306, Experimentalists 328. 

The success or nonsuccess of the revolution also 
affects the probability of occurrence of each of the 12 
socievents. If the revolution is a success, then the 
probability of occurrence of each of the following soci- 
vents goes down: GNP -10, School Efficiency -10, Parent 
Protests -20, Teacher Strikes -20, and Redistribution of 
Resources -20, while the probability of occurrence of the 
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following goes up: Community Involvement 5, National 
Involvement 30 , Conservative Reaction 20, Student 
Riots 10, Private School Closure 50, and Nuclear War 10. 
If the revolution is a failure, then the probability of 
occurrence of each of the following sbcievents goes down: 
Community Involvement -20, Conservative Reaction -20, 
Parent Protests -20, Teacher Strikes -20, and Redistri- 
bution of Resources -20, while the probability of occur- 
rence of the following increases: GNP growth 10, School 
Efficiency 20, National Involvement 20, Student Riots 50, 
Private School Closure 50, and Nuclear War 5. 

Whether the revolution succeeds or fails, it is 
to be noted from the above that Parent Protests, Teacher 
Strikes and a Redistribution of Resources all go down to 
some extent, while National Involvement, Student Riots, 
Private School Closure and Nuclear War all go up. 
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Section IV 



EDVENTS 



There are 60 edvents which are proposed during 
the course of the game. Each is listed in detail with 
its cost and according to its order of proposal in Appen- 
dix A. During the first ten-year period, the edvents 
are available as options in the following order: 
First two-year period: Edvents 1-12 

Second two-year period: Edvents 1-14 

Third two-year period: Edvents 1-16 

Fourth two-year period: Edvents 1-18 

Fifth two-year period: Edvents 1-20 

Every two years two more edvents are added as options. 
After the tenth year, two options are subtracted for every 
two that are added so that there are always 20 options 
available, minus the ones already chosen, of course. No 
edvent may be selected which is not designated as an 
option for the period nor may any edvent be selected 

more than once. 

In the first ten-year planning period, 1975-1984, 
the first 20 edvents are the options as shown above. For 
the second period, 1985-1994 , the first ten options are 
gradually dropped and ten new ones are added. So the 
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options become 2-22, 4-24, 6-26, 8-28, and 10-30 as each 
of the five two-year periods goes by. From these must be 
subtracted, of course, any that were previously selected. 
For the third ten-year period, 1995-2004, the options are 
12-32, 14-34, 16-36, 18-38, and 20-40. This pattern con- 
continues throughout the remainder of the game. 

Edvents are to be thought of as experimental pro- 
grams which are being debated in the district at the 
beginning of the implementation period in question. For 
example, Edvent #1 is Career Education and costs 11,000,000 
to implement; Edvent #2 is Vouchers and costs 12,500,000 
to implement; and so on. Each of these edvents has two 
categories of effects as shown in Tables 6 and 7. 

The left column in Table 6 lists ten of the edvents 
which occur during the first round of the game. At the 
top are listed the seven educational evaluators. In the 
matrix to the right are listed the effects of the first 
two edvents on the satisfaction of the educational eval- 
uators. The positive and negative numbers represent 
points on the following continuum: -3 -2 -1 +1 +2 +3 
where +3 means the particular educational evaluator under 
which it is listed is very satisfied with this edvent and 
-3 means he is very dissatisfied. For example, the Neo- 
perennialists are moderately dissatisfied with Career Edu- 
cation but reasonably satisfied with Vouchers, while the 
Essentialists are reasonably satisfied with Career Education 
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TABLE 6 



CROSS-IMPACT MATRIX 
SATISFACTION OF 


OF THE EFFECTS OF EDVENTS ON THE 




Planning Period 
1975-1984 




it 




EDVENTS 


NEO 


ESS SOC EXP REC HUM 


BIO 


1. Career education 


-1 


+2 +1 +1 +1 "1 


+1 


2. Vouchers 


+2 


-2 -3 +1 +2 +3 


+2 


3. Accountability 








4 . Authoritaricin 
schools 








5. Family neighbor- 
hood learning 
centers 








6. Community nursery 
centers 








7. Televised home 

study programs 








8. Education as voca- 
tional training 








9. Community guidance 
cuid evaluation 
centers 








10. Experiential 
learning 
schools 









* 

See Section II (pp. 12-21) for description; for abbreviations 
see page 12. 



and reasonably dissatisfied with Vouchers. The committees 
seek to adopt those edvents which the most influential socio 
political groups strongly favor. These are the ones that 
will earn them the most satisfaction points. 
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A completed matrix in Table 6 is very valuable to 
players by helping them to decide which edvents will likely 
maximize satisfaction points. This matrix may be obtained 
by either of two means: players may fill it in themselves 
by intuition or they may ask for an opinion poll with such 
information. If the assignments at the end of thi^ manual 
are used, a partially completed opinion poll is automati- 
cally provided for each of the five ten-year periods. 

The adoption of an edvent not only pleases or dis- 
pleases the various evaluators, but as with the occurrence 
of socievents, must be considered a social development 
which actually changes the influence levels of each of the . 
groups. The degree to which a particular group's influence 
changes is dependent upon two things: a) the degree 
to which the evaluator is for or against the edvent, and 
b) the degree to which each of the other evaluators is for 
or against it. For example, if the Neoperennialists are 
strongly against an edvent and all the other groups are 
in favor if it, then the Neoperennialists stand to lose 
considerably more influence in STATOS than if they had 
others supporting their position with them. 

What is important here for committee members to 
remember is that their choice of an edvent will raise the 
influence level of those evaluators who favor it and lower 
the influence level of evaluators who disfavor it. If all 
evaluators equally favor or disfavor an edvent, then no 
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influence changes result. But however much power one 
group gains, another must lose. So if many are for an 
edvent and one is against, the one who is against stands 
to gain or lose a great deal. 

The mathematical equation for determining how many 
points are gained or lost is as follows: 

P = 1.5 (X - M) 

Where M is the sum of the satisfaction levels 
divided by seven (i.e., the Mean); 

Where X is the satisfaction level of the evaluator 
in question; 

Where P is the degree to which the influence level 
of that evaluator increases or decreases. 

The choice of an edvent not only has powerful 
effects upon each of the evaluators but also upon the 
probability of occurrence of the 12 socievents as shown 
in Table 7. The left column in Table 7 lists ten edvents 
which occur during the first round of the game. At the 
top are listed the 12 socie^'ents. In the matrix to the 
right are listed the effects of the first two edvents on 
the probability of occurrence of each of the socievents. 

The positive and negative nxambers in the matrix 
represent points on the following continuum: -6 -3 -1 0 +1 +3 +6 
where +6 means the probability of occurrence of that soci- 
event goes up by six points (on a scale from one to 1000) , 
and -6 means it goes down by six points. For example, if 
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j TABLE 7 

CROSS-IMfACT MATRIX OF THE EFFECTS OF EDVENTS 
\ ON EACH OF THE SOCIEVENTS 



EDVENTS 



it it 



S 0 C I . .E" VENTS 



GNP GRE COM NAT CON PAR TEA STU PRI ACC RED NUC 



1. Career 
education 

2. Vouchers 

3. Accounta- 
bility 

4. Authori- 
tarian schools 

5. Family 
neighborhood 
learning cen- 
ters 

6. Community 
nursery cen- 
ters 

7. Televised 
home study 
programs 

8. Education 
as vocational 
training 

9. Community 
guidamce and 
evaluation 
centers 

10. Experien- 
tial learning 
schools 



+1 



-3 



+2 



+2 
-1 



-1 
+2 



+3 



-2 
-3 



+2 
+4 



+1 



+1 
+2 



+1 



See Section II (pp. 12-21) for description; for abbreviations see 



page' 12. 

itit 



See Appendix A for complete list of EdventSi 
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Career Education is adopted, the probability of GNP growth 
and greater Community Involvement in educational funding 
each go up by one point while the probability of a Con-- 
servative Reaction or Student Riots each goes down. A 
blank spot in the matrix signifies that no significant 
interrelationship occurs. 

A completed matrix in Table 7 is also very valuable 
to players in helping them decide which edvents will most 
likely increase school income in the future and avoid 
deductions or losses. This matrix may also be obtained 
by either of two means: players may fill it in themselves 
by intuition or they may ask for it at the beginning of 
each ten-year period by commissioning a futurist forecast. 
If the assignments at the end of this manual are used, 
then a futurist forecast is automatically provided for 
each of the five ten-year periods - 

Edvent Failure 

Not all edvents which are implemented in STATOS, 
unfortunately, turn out to be successes- The success or 
nonsuccess of an edvent is dependent upon two things: 
a) the cumulative probability of occurrence of teacher 
strikes, parent protests, student riots, and a redistribu- 
tion of resources; and b) the random selection of a number 

by the computer. 

For example, assume that the probability of teacher 

strikes is 125, student riots 105, parent protests 70, and 
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a redistribution of resources 80. Then the cumulative 
probability of edvent failure is the sum of these four, 
or 380. The computer generates a random number between 
one and 2,000 after each edvent is implemented. If this 
number is above 380 the edvent is a success; if it is 
below 381, it is a failure. 

If an edvent fails, then three things happen: 
a) only half the number of satisfaction points that could 
have been earned are actually earned; b) a power reversal 
results and those groups which would have gained influence 
lose half the influence they would have gained; those 
groups which would have lost influence, gain half the 
influence they would have lost; and "finally c) all posi- 
tive socievent effects are lost, but half the negative 
effects remain. 

A committee can affect the probability of success 
for its edvents by reducing the probability of occurrence 
of teacher strikes, student riots, parent protests, and a 
redistribution of resources. These probabilities can be 
reduced through the implementation of edvents with good 
long-range effects or through the purchase of edsurance. 

The computer will inform the committee every two- 
year period if the probability of edvent failure has gone 
up and will summarize this cumulative probability change 
at the end of each ten-year planning period. 
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The Null Option 

There are many citizens in STATOS who are threatened 
by most changes which occur in society and generally speak- 
ing are most pleased when no change takes place, savings 
are accumulated, and taxes are reduced. The decision they 
like best about change, with a few exceptions , is the deci- 
sion to avoid all change. This is called the Null Option 
in SAFE. Though it costs nothing +-0 implement the Null 
Option, it has effects upon the socievents and may earn 
satisfaction points for the district just like an edvent. 
The only qualification is that no edvent may be imple- 
mented during the two-year period for the option to be 
effective. 

In STATOS the various power groups view the Null 
Option according to the continuum from -3 to +3 used to 

evaluate all the edvent s, where -3 means they are very 

t> * . 

much against the proposal and +3 means they are very much 
for it. The Neoperennialists rate the Null Option +2, 
Essentialists +2, Social Realists +1., Experimentalists -2,^ 
Social Reconstructionists -3; Human Potentialists -2, and 
Biological Reconstructionists -3. With the power struc- 
ture as established at the beginning of the game, the 
implementation of the Null Option would earn the district 
210 points and increase the influence levels of the Neo- 
perennialists and the Essentialists each by six and the 
Social Realists by three while it would decrease the 
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influence levels of the Experimentalists and the Human 
Potential is ts each by three and the Social Reconstruct 
tionists and the Biological Reconstructionists each by 
four. 

As with all edvents, the implementation of the Null 
Option also has effects upon the socievents- The proba- 
bility for greater efficiency, community involvement, and 
private school closure each goes down by two, while the 
probability for national involvement goes down by four, 
and for a conservative reaction down eight. However, the 
probabilities of student riots and a redistribution of 
resources each goes up by eight and nuclear war up one. 
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Section V 

INDICES OF SATISFACTION 

The objective of each district innovation planning 
committee is to earn as many satisfaction points as possi- 
ble. The team that has accumulated the most points at the 
end of the game is declared the winner. This is not to 

•WW.—"- 

suggest that the only concern of public educators in STATOS 
is the long-range satisfaction of various power groups. On 
the contrary, educators may have many concerns: training 
in skills , transmission of the cultural heritage, self- 
actualization of students and faculty, provision of fun 
activities for youth who are not wanted at home or in the 
job market, higher salaries and. prestige for teachers, etc. 

SAFE presupposes, however, that only when these 
above goals are rel>atively achieved will the influence 
groups tend to be satisfied. In this way, it is suggested 
that the overriding goal of educational policy-makers in a 
democratic society is the long-range satisfaction with the 
schools of those citizens who control them. It is the 
policy-maker's responsibility to inform his public through 
edvertising when his studies indicate that their wants and 
demands are in the long-run to society's and their own dis- 
advantage. It is not his responsibility to autocratically 
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impose his will upon them. 

There are three ways a team can earn points: 

1) by implementing edvents chosen among the 20 options 
which are available during each ten-year planning period, 

2) implementing the Null Option if the conservatives are 
strong, and 3) buying edvertising to persuade the eval- 
uators that they like the district choices more than they 
thought they did. 

Determination of Satisfaction Points 

Every edvent has a predetermined effect upon the 
indices of satisfaction associated with the educational 
evaluators. These indices represent the degree to which 
each of' the seven evaluators favors or disfavors the edvent. 
To convert the indices of satisfaction change into total 
satisfaction points earned or lost, three other things are 
needed: 1) the previous levels of influence associated 
with the seven evaluators, 2) the indices of influence 
change which result because of the purchase of the par- 
ticular edvent, and 3) .'**the socievents which occurred and 
their effects upon the ^influence levels of the educational 
evaluators. 

For example, the computer will determine the total 
number of satisfaction points possible from the selection 
of Edvent #1 (Career Education) as shown in Table 8. Row 
A gives the indices of satisfaction change as taken from 
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TABLE 8 

DETERMINATION OF SATISFACTION POINTS 



EDUCATIONAL EVALUATORS'' 



EDVENT 



NEO ESS SOC EXP REC HUM BIO 



1. Career Education 



A) Indices of Satis- 

faction change -1 +2 +2 +1 +1 -1 . +1 

B) Indices of Influ- 

ence Change -10 +7 +3 +3 +3 -10 +3 

C) Previous Level of 

Influence +80 +320 +250 +110 +120 +100 : +20 

/ f 

D) New Levels of 

Influence +70 +327 +253 +113 +123 +90 +23 

E) Socievent 

Effects on 

Influence -5 -3 +10 +5 +5 -5 -2 

F) Final Levels 

of Influence +65 +324 +263 +118 +128 +85 +21 

G) Gross Satis- 

faction Points -65 648 526 118 128 -85 +21 

H) Net Total: 

+1280 

* 

See Section II (pp. 12-21) for description; for abbreviations 
see page 12 . 



Table 7. Row B gives the indices of influence change which 
result because of the selection of this edvent as described 
in Section IV. Row C gives the initial indices of influ- 
ence which existed before this edvent was implemented. • 

At the beginning of the game Row C consists of the 
initial influence levels described in Section II and put 
on a continuum from one to 1000. - Row D gives the .new 
indices of influence for the evaluators as a result of 
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the implementation of this edvent. It itr derived by 
adding B and C. Row E taker, into consideration the soci- 
events that occurred during the two-year period in which 
the edvent was implemented and shows how the influence 
levels have changed because of their occurrence. Row F 
if the final level of influence for the evaluators at 
the end of the two-year period. It is derived by adding 
D and E. Row G shows the satisfaction points earned or 
lost by the purchase of Career Education. It is derived 
by multiplying Rows A and F. The net total on Row H is 
the sum of the elements of Row G. 

In preparing for a ten-year planning period players 
can estimate how many points an edvent can earn them by just 
multiplying the indices of influence change (A) , which are 
partially listed in the assignments in Appendix B, by the 
previous levels of influence (C) , which are available in 
Section II at the beginning of the game and are provided 
by the computer at the end of every succeeding ten-year 
planning period. The products of (A) and (C) are then 
summed as shown in (H) to give an estimate of the total 
points any edvent might earn the team. 

This technique is extremely valuable to players 
because it provides them with a means to ..determine which 
of the edvents among those available would be the best one 
to implement. The higher the net total is for any edvent, 
the more desirable it becomes; that is, of course, if the 
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long-range effects on the socievents are also desirable. 
• " It should be noted again that the sum of the levels 

of influence for the evaluators always approximates 1000. 
As one group becomes more influential, another group must 
necessarily become less influential. As mentioned earlier, 
it is quite possible for some groups to lose all their 
influence by dropping their Row D indices below zero. When 
such occurs, the negative influence levels continue to be 
recorded, but no satisfaction points may be earned or lost 
from this group until its influence level rises above zero 
again. 

Edvertising " ; 

It is assumed that a large percentage of the eval- 
uators in STATOS are relatively short-sighted or ignorant 
on educational matters and can be persuaded by such means 
as commercial advertising, special community presentations, 
endorsement by influential leaders, etc., to change their 
evaluation of the desirability of any given edyent in a 

r 

positive direction- For example, the Neoperennialists 
moderately dislike career ^education and hence rate it -1, 
while the Essentialists considerably favor it and rate it 
+2. Through edvertising a committee may change any of 
these ratings up to one full point in the positive direc- 
tion. That means the Neoperennialists can be persuaded 
at least to take an indifferent position on career educa- 
tion and hence, rate it 0, while the Essentialists can be 
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persuaded that it is the best thing that could possibly 
be done and rate it +3. 

Through edvertising in this way, a committee can 
earn a considerable number of points and permanently change 
the influence levels of the evaluators in desirable direc- 
tions. For example, in Table 8 Rows A and F were multi- 
plied to get the gross satisfaction points earned for 
career education- Now assume that a committee decides 
to edvertise as much as possible on three rapidly declining 
influence groups in the district. This means it is going 
to persuade each of these three evaluators to like this 
edvent one full point more or dislike it one full point' 
less. The new indices which result and the consequences 
of the decision upon the total points earned are shown in 
Table 9. . 

i^ow A gives the original statement of the degree to 
which the evaluators like or dislike the edvent as taken 
from Table 6- Row B shows how much edvertising the com- 
mittee decides to implement (this is the maximum for the 
three low influence groups) . Row C gives the new indices 
of satisfaction which result when Rows A and B are added. 
Row D gives some hypothetical previous levels* of influence. 
Row E shows how these influence levels will change as a 
result of the edvertising.. These changes are derived 
mathematically by the formula provided earlier. Row F 
is the sum of Rows D and E. The Gross Satisfaction Points 
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TABLE 9 

EDVERTISING EFFECTS ON SATISFACTION AND INFLUENCE LEVELS 



EDUCATIONAL EVALUATORS 



EDVENT 



NEO ESS SOC EXP REC HUM BIO 



1. Career Education 

A) Indices of Satis- 

faction Change 

B) Edvertising ' u 

C) New Indices of 

Satisfaction 

D) Previous Levels 

of Influence 

E) Changes in Influ- 

ence. 

F) New Influence 

Levels 

G) Gross Satisfac- 

tion Points 

H) Net Total: +1265 

I) Additional Points 

Earned: 37 

J) Cost: ^D*980,000 



-1 
+1 



+2 +1 +1 +1 -1 +1 

0 0.0 0 1 1 



+2 +1 +1 +1 



0 +570 +323 +83 +263 



+2 



+5 +285 +325 +85 +265 +25 +10 



+3 -2 -2 -2 -2 +3 +3 



+8 +283 +323 +83 +263 +28 +13 



0 +26 



See Section II (pp. 12-21) for descrip 



for abbreviations see 



page 12. 



^D = STATOS DOLLARS 



on Row G are derived by multiplying Rows C and F. They are 
stumned to form the total in Row H. The additional points 
earned through edvertising in Row I result from both the 
changes caused in the indices of satisfaction and the influ- 
" ence levels,^ A total of 49 additional points are earned by 



4, 
-1 
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advertising directed at the three low groups, but since 
this slightly reduced the influence of the four larger 
groups, 12 satisfaction points were also lost to make the 
additional points earned only 37. But the district was 
.charged for the full 49 at 20,000 per satisfaction 
point. The additional costs result from changing the 
power structure - 

When edvertising is directed at the powerful groups 
in the district or at all groups, it is possible to earn 
up to an additional 1000 points. This would cost the dis- 
trict about gfD 21 million. The question is whether the 
committee could earn more points through the purchase of 
an edvent for an equivalent sum of money. *^ 

Two qualifications to the use of edvertising need 
to be noted • First, the committee may no" edvertifee for 
any group more than one full point. To make typing easier, 
the person at the terminal responds with a number between, 
one and ten, where ten reprsents one full point, and num- 
bers less than ten represent a fraction thereof. Second, 
if the satisfaction of an evaluator is already +3, then 
its satisfaction can never become greater and so edver- 
. tising with this group is not allowed. ■ 

Savings and Loans 

If a committee decides to purchase more edvents 
than it can afford or is forced into debt because of the 
occurrence of various socievents, the computer autanatically 
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assumes the district wishes to borrow the deficit sum at 
the rate of 5% per year. However, since it is assumed 
that loans are initiated randomly during the two-year 
implementation period, actual interest charged is only 
5% for the two years. 

For example, a committee may spend all but ?!t) 150,000 
on the purchase of edvents. The occurrence of three nega- 
tive socievents, however, necessitates that it borrow an 
additional 9 million. At the beginning of the next 
implementation period, the computer deducts the $D 9 million 
as well as 450,000 in interest for a total of $D 9,450,000. 
from the $D 12 million the district receives in tax reve- 
nues . 

A committee may also save extra funds that it has 
from one implementation period to the next at the rate of 
4.5% per year or 9% for the two-year period. As with loans, 
it is assumed that savings are initiated randomly during 
the period, so actual interest earned totals 4.5% of all 
funds remaining at the end of each period. 

If a committee goes into debt over 30 million, 
the public increases its tax revenues by 10% of the total 
debt. For example, if a district is $D 50 million in 
debt, the computer will increase its biennial income from 
$D 12 to $D 17 million, an increase of 10% of $D 50 million, 
or 5 million. This is possible because of an increasie 
in the taxes levied on the citizens. The publid, however, 
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is invariably displeased by the need for increased ta^xes, 
and the district loses 50 satisfaction points for every 
10 million it has in debts if the total is still above 
30 million at the beginning. of the two-year period. 

Another example of how debts and satisfaction points 
are related is when an expensive disaster occurs. Nuclear 
war immediately... incurs a district debt of 125 million 
for costs of rebuilding the district. The public increases 
the tax revenues by 10% of the debt or from 12 million 
biennially to 24 million. Since interest amounts to 
6.2 million, this is a net gain of 5.8 million in 
which to pay off the debt. Every two years, however, the 
district loses 600 satisfaction points because of the 
increased tax burden upon the public. ^ 

In order to discourage teams from incurring exces- 
sive debts, any team^ which is still more than 10 million 
in debt at the end of the game is declared bankrupt and 
loses 800 satisfaction points if he has not had a nuclear 
war and 300 if he has, for each $D 10 million in debts 
which remain. However, committees may go up to 10 
million in debt without losing any satisfaction points. 

If a committee manages to save a surplus over 30 
million, the citizens conclude that the district doesn't 
need such a high biennial tax revenue and therefore 
reduce the tax levy by 10% of the surplus. For example, 
if a district has saved up 0D 50 million, the computer 
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will reduce its biennial income from 12 to 7 million, 
a decrease of 10% of SD 50 million, or 5 million, 
until such a time that district savings fall below $D 30 
million again. The public, of course, is very pleased 
by the decrease in the tax levy and the district earns 
100 satisfaction points for every 10 million it has 
saved above 20 million at the end of the two-year 
period. In the example above, if the district still 
has $D 50 million in savings it will earn an additional 
300 satisfaction points . 

When tax revenues are changed, significant effects 
upon certain socievents also occur. Whevever taxes are 
increased, the probability of further community involve- 
ment goes down by ten points, and national involvement 
and a conservative reaction each goes up by ten points. 
Whenever taxes are decreased, all three of the above go 
down by ten points. 

It is possible for the game to be terminated early 
before the year 2024 is reached. If a district is in debt 
the computer will ask itself every two years if the dis- 
trict debt is greater than 200 million. -Such debts 
can occur with two or more nuclear wars and revolutions — 
a series of misfortunes which is very rare, but can happen 
if the committee consistently makes very poor decisions.. 

If the district debt is greater than 200 million 
it is assumed that war has destroyed the society, chaos is 
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rampant, and the schools are closed. The computer will 
type : 

THE GOVERNMENT MS COLLAPSED. PUBLIC SCHOOLS ABE 
FOREVER .CLOSED. EDUCATION HAS RETURNED TO THE FAMILY^ 
THE TRIBE ^ AND THE PRIESTS. 

The computer will then sum all that has happened in the 
game and terminate the program. - r;: 
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Section VI 

GAME PROCEDURE: BRIEF • SUMMARY 

It is the purpose of this section to explain in 
greater detail exactly how the computer interacts with a 
team to simulate a future environment, and the techniques 
the computer uses to evaluate team decisions. 

The Game Program 

In the simulation-game SAFE the computer represents 
the world with which the district committee is interacting. 
It computes the effects of their choices upon the educa- 
tional evaluators and the socievents,. determines which 
socievents occur, serves as a bank and a critic, and 
finally summs it all up at the end. An outline of th^ 
computer- team interaction is shown in Figure 2 on the next 
page. A two-year run of the game on the. computer and a 
.ten-year conclusion are given in Appendix C. 

When the team representative sits down at the com- 
puter terminal and types in his team number, the name of 
the game, and the round he is about to play, the computer 
will immediately respond by typing: 

INTRODUCTION 

YOU ARE ABOUT TO PLAY THE GAME SAFE —A SIMULATION OF 
THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION FROM 1975 TO 2024 A.D. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Basic, Long-Term Trend 

i-^ 



Two-Year Planning Period 

•y<- 



Edvent Choice 

Evalu.ition of Choir.^ 
^ 

Edsurance 
Socievent Occurrence 
Edvertising 
Evaluation of Edvertising 
Satisfaction Points Earned 

Statement of Value Changes 

4 

Statement of Account 



Total Points Earned 

Statement of Debt 

Status of Variables 

New Edsurance Costs 
4- 



SUMMATION 
4- 

Statement of Account 
4- 

Total Points Earned 

Edvents Purchased 

Status of Variables 

Socievent Frequency 

Socievent Losses 
4- 

Points per $D* Investe'd 



^D = STATOSDOLLARS 

Fig. 2. — Game Procedure Flowchart 
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YOU BEPEESENT DISTRICT 1 AND ARE NOW RESPONSIBLE FOR 
EDUCATIONAL DECISIONS FROM 1975 TO 1984. 

Depending upon the round the group is playing, the dates 
on this last statement will vary accordingly. The com- 
puter proceeds, to determine whether the ten--year societal 
trend will be conservative or liberal. For example, the 
computer may type: 

GENERAL SOCIETAL AND INTERNATIONAL DEl'ELOPMENTS OVER THIS 
DECADE WILL STRENGTHEN INFLUENCE GROUPS IN YOUR DISTRICT 
FAVORING MODERATE LIBERALISM. 

Whichever trend occurs, its effects are computed during 

eajh of the two-year planning periods for the entire 

decade. The computer next types out: 

YOU ARE NOW LIVING IN THE YEAR 1975. YOUR ACCOUNT HAS JUST 
.-BEEN ^ CREDITED WITH 6D^ 12 MILLION FROM TAX REVENUES. 

WHICH EDVENT WOULD YOU LIKE TO IMPLEMENT THIS YEAR? 
IF NONE^ TYPE 0. 

Players must now proceed to type in which of the 
first 12 edvents they wish to ; -cijlement during this two- 
Vear period. After they type in the number of the edvent, 
the computer will immediately tell them three things:. 1) 
whether it was one of the two best choices available for 
immediately earning satisfaction points, 2) whether it was 
one of the two best choices possible for long-range bene- 
fits--i.e. , increasing the probability of occurrence of 
positive socievents and decreasing it for negative soci- 
events, and 3) whether its benefits are worth the cost. 

*SD on the computer will mean $1^ (STATOS DOLLARS) . 
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If a team has made the best possible choice for 
earning satisfaction points, then the probability of 

it 

socievents Greater Community Involvement and Greater 
National Involvement each goes up by two points. If 
a team did not m^ke the best choice, then these two go 
dov/n by two points each. 

If a team has made one of the two best possible 
crf|^^ for long-range benefits, then the probability of 

socievents Conservative Reaction and Redirection of IResoorces 
each goes up by two points. If a team did net make one of 
the two best choices,, then these two go down by two points 
each. 

These computations are figured out by the computer 
instantaneously and stored in its memory • The computer 
also calculates at this time the cost of the edvent and 
its effects upon the occurrence of all other socievents 
and the educational evaluators in general as given in 



Tables 



6 and 7 . 



\;The computer next asks the players if they want to 
choose another edvent during this two-year period. If not, 
it proceeds to ask them if they wish to implement edsur- 



ance programs. Then it computes by random selection 
according to the probabilities of occurrence as to which 



See Table 2. . \ 



See pages 27-30, 
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socievents occur, but it tyi^s out only those socievents 
for which edsurance has not been purchased. 

If players bought edsurance, the computer will now 
tell them which socievents would have occurred had they 
not bought it. 

Players are then asked if they wish to purchase 
edvertising. If they decide to edvertise, the computer 
will immediately tell them how much it cost them, how.-. . 
many additional satisfaction points they earned , and the 
extent to which influence levels were changed. It will 
al^:o rank their choice with the'edvent options for earn- 
ing points versus the costs involved. 

The computer now states that this two-year session 

ha3 ended. It types ^out how many satisfaction points the 

district earned, notes whether it has gone into debt, and 

* * * 

if so, charges ic interest accordingly, and proceeds 
to begin the n j:..v: two-year planning period. 

This procedure just described, as is shown in Figure 
2, i opeats iiself f i^ J times until the ten-year planning; 
period is completed- Then the program teinninates itself 
to allow committees to prepare for the next session - 

A»; the end of each ten-year period the computer 
prince; out the total points the district earned during 

See Table 3. 
See pages 51-54 . 

^ ic "k ic 

See ''Savings and Loans" pages 54-58 . 
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the ten ye. , reviews the status of the account and all 
va" iabl'. , influence levels of the educational evalua- 
tors \nd the probability of occurrence of each of the 
socievents) and computes and states the new edsurance 
costs. 

At the end of the fifth ten-year period (i.e., in 
2024 A.D.) the computer sums the entire game by perform-- 
ing the following: 

1) It reviews the account, and if the district 
has more than $D 10 million in debts, it is declared 
bankrupt and the team loses 800 (300 if nuclear war 
occurred) satisfaction points jfor every 10 million 
in debts remaining.' 

2) Total points earned are stated. 

3) A printout of all edvents implemented is given. 

4) Changes in influence levels and socievents 
probabilities are stated. 

5) Financial losses due to the occurrence of soci- 
events are given. 

6) The total points per million $D invested in 
edvents is calculated. This tells the group which team 
made the best educational choices. 

Decision Analysis 

As shown in Figure 2, the computer is programmed 
to analyze most committee decisions to determine if they 
were the best ones possible, and if not, where they rank 
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in comparison to all the other possiblities. For this 
purpose three kinds of analysis are made: 1) a public 
relations analysis, 2) a futurist analysis, and 3) a 
cost-benefit analysis. 

/ ^Vhen the computer performs a public relations 
analysis, it takes all of the edvents which a committee 
m^ implement in a given two-year period and totals up 
the number of points each of these edvents could earn 
the team if the team were to implement it. This is per- 
formed by the computer through use of the technique shown 
in Table 8. After totaling all the points which each 
edvent could e.^rn the district, the computer ranks the 
sums from th(u h ighc - 1 to the lowest and then asks if the 
committee choic^a i:' one of the two highest ones. If it 
is, the compuL c types: 

YOU MADE ONE OF THE BEST POSSIBLE CHOICES FOR GAININC 
imEDIATE PUBLia SATISFACTION. 

If the committee choice is not one of ;.he two highest ones 

in the computer ranking, then it types: 

YOU DID NOT MAKE THE BEST CHOICE FOR EARNING niMEDIATE 
PUBLIC SATISFACTION. ANALYSIS RANKS IT X* 

When. the computer performs a futurist analysis, 

it agajin takes all of the edvents which are the options a 

conmiittee has available during a given two-year period and 

totals up from Table 7 all of the desirable effects and 

X stands for the position the cho'^ce holds in the 

ranking. 
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then all of the undesir.able effects which the edvent 

creates. But before it proceeds to sum the two, it 

weights each of the effects according to the particular 

socievent's probability of occurrence and consequent cost. 

For excin\ple, career education has a -2 effect upon 

a Conservative Reaction and a +2 effect upon Nuclear War. 
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If the probability of a conservative reaction is — jqqq 

20 

and the probabili ty of nuclear war is — -^^qqq ■ then the 
weighting factor equals -^qqq X 4 ,250,000 for a con- 
servative reaction and .^QQQ X 125,000 for nuclear 
war. When these are multiplied out and then divided by 
1000 to make them more manageable, the^' equal 276.25 and 
2500 respectively. 

The computer makes such an analysis for each of the 
12 socievjn.:s and then multiplies these weightings by the 
change fa/rors associated with the edvent. The products 
are then summed as described above — in accordance to 
whether the socievent is considered to be desirable or 
undesirable. 

The totals are ranked from the highest to the low- 
est and the computer then asks if the committee choice is 
the one of the two highest numbers in the ranking. If it 
is, the computer will type: 

YOU MADE A GOOD LONG-RANGE DECISION WHEN CONSIDERING 

sociErmiTS. 

If the committee's choice is not one of the two highest 
ones, the computer will type: 
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WAHNING: YOU DID NOT MAKE THE BEST LONG-RANGE DECISION 
MIEN CONSIDERING SOCIEVENTS. ANALYSIS RANKS IT X. ^ 

The futurist analysis described here and which the 
computer uses is rather complex and would be too time- 
consuming for players to uso. However, a committee may 
quite accurately approximate this analysis by simply drop- 
ping the weightings described above. Instead, use Table 7 
to add up the dosirable and undesirable effects directly. 
Then double or triple the effects of events with high 
probabilities or which are very expensive. 

The third kind of analysis which the computer per- 
forms relates the costs to the benefits. The computer 
takes the number of satisfaction points which each of the 
available edvents could earn a district during the two- 
year period and divides them by their cost. 

For example, say that career education could earn 
a district 1,250 points and vouchers can earn it 980 points. 
If we divide the number of points by the edvent cost in 

millions of STATOSDOLLARS , we then get -jfy^ = 136.63 

^nd — '^^'^ respectively. This shows that career 
educa^tlon is almost twice the buy of vouchers. By this 
anv^Iytical technique it is quite possible for an edvent 
w: Ich promises fewer satisfaction points than another, 
but which costs considerably less to implement, to be 
ranked higher in a cost-benefit analysis. 



X again stands for the position the choice held 
in the ranking. 
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Technically speaking, however, a cost-benefit 
analysis is not complete if the long-range effects are 
not taken into consideration. When the computer makes 
a cost-benefit analysis, it does the following: First, 
it divides the points an edvent offers by its cost as 
shown above and then it ranks the quotients from the 
highest to the lowest. Second, it multiplies each of 
the edvents in the cost-benefit ranking by two and adds 
them to the futurist ranking of the same edven. s. This 
is a weighting factor which in effect says that the satis- 
faction-cost element is twice as important as the soci- 
event-cost element. Finally, the new sums are then ranked 
from the lowest to the highest. The lower this total is 
suggests the higher the edvent was in both the previous 
rankings . 

The computer next asko ' if a team's choice of an 

edvent is equal to one of the first two numbers in the 

computer ranking. If it is, then the computer types: 

A COST-BEHEFIT ANALYSIS SUGGESTS THAT YOU MDE AN 
EXCELLENT OVERALL DECISION. 

If the team's choice is not one oz the first two in the 
computer ranking, then the computer types: 

A COST-BENEFIT ANALYSIS SUGGESTS THAT YOU MADE A REASON- 
ABLE COST-BENEFIT CHOICE, BUT OTHERS WERE BETTER, IN 

commsoN, analysis rankh it x. * 



*X again stands for the place the choice holds in 
tl:ie ranking . 
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Of the three analyses described above, the cost- 
benefit analysis is the most comprehensive and therefore 
t-he most: important. 

The computer also perform a cost-benefit 

analysis whenever edvertising is purchased. It divides 
the total number of points earned through edvertising by 
the cost the district incurs. Then it divides each of 
the edvent options for the period by its costs and multi- 
plies the quotient by 0.6 to offset the probability of 
edvent failure. Then the computer ranks all of the edvents 
and the edvertising investment from the highest to. the 
lowest on the cost-benefit analysis. If the choice to 
edvertise is not at the top of the ranking, then the 
computer will type: 

IN COMPARISON TO EDVENTS FOE EARNING POINTS^ lOVR 
EDVERTISING IS RANKED X."" 

If the choice to edvertise is at the top of the ranking, 
then the computer will simply go on to the next issue. 

Conditions may arise when the standard procedures 
of decision analysis outlined here must be n'>cdified. If 
one or more of the educational evaluators has lost all; 
influence in the district, then the analysis of long- 
range effects is completely shifted from concentration 
on long-range effects of edvents on the socievents to 
analysis of the long-range effects on the power structure. 

it 

X again stands for the position the choice held 
in the ranking . 
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Edvent options which most please ^ 2 revolutionaries 
are ranked the highest, assuming they do not increase 
the probability of nuclear war. 

If two or more power groups have influence levels 
below zero and have not yet become extinct, the computer 
reports that crisis--level policies are now demanded and 
the cost-benefit analysis shifts its summation ratio from 
two-to-one in favor of the public relations analysis to 
two-to-one in favor of the futurist analysis. 
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APPENDIX A 
The Sixty Edvents 

Edvent 1 72 

Edvent 11 77 

Edvent 21 82 

Edvent 31 87 

Edvent 41 92 

Edvent 51 97 
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liUVbaMT «l: CAIUilKR EDUCATION; COST >JD* 11,000,000 
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The vocational oducation dop<'ii^tment;s in schools liavo been rologatod to 
an inferior position by taking m'.;btly problem students who fail to mako it 
olscwhoro and by teaching thor .u'^:^ies and crafts mostly irrelevant to the 
world of occupations. The family uovt fails to introduce youth into the world 
of meaningful work experiences and the variety of jobs available. Further- 
more, the extended period of education nowadays tends to increase student 
frustration by prolonging dependency and providing few alternatives for 
demonstration of responsibility and competency. 

It isi therefore proposed that vocational education be taken out of the 
public schools, tliouqh it will still remain under district supervision, and 
be rcorcjaniiced under the direction of Career Education Centers. For elemen- 
tary students, the Centers will provide representatives of various occupa- 
tions to work and demonstrate their skills at the sciiuol'-. Teachers will 
rocoive curricula to introduce children to the Vtiricfry of work experiences. 
For secondary students, special complexes to be c ^d Career Development 
Centers will be built where students may spend \ . r iaore hours a day in 
one of 28 "slusters" of related courses which py .tudents for jobs and 

careers. The Centei^s will run the apprenticeship jrams for all the trade 
unions and students will be actively involved in ^i.che-jub training. Greater 
Community Talent Banks will be' established to match ?^.itudents with professional 
who have offered to introduce promising youth into thoit careers. All stu- 
dents will be required to study in at least ore oC the career clusters at the 
Centers. 



EDVENT #2: VOUCHERS; COST $D 12,500,000 

The school system is failing to meet the needs of minority groups and a 
growing number of special demands of middle-class students and parents. To 
make schools more responsive to public needs, to make them more accountable, 
and to give parents a wider range of choices, it is proposed that a system 
of vouchers be initiated so that students may attend any of a variety of 
public schools of their choice in their community. 

Under the voucher plan curricula of various schools in STATOS will be 
arranged to fit the needs of particular groups. Some schools will be designed 
to especially emphasize the basic sciences; others, social adjustment; and 
still others, aesthetics through music or art or dance. Some schools will 
be self-directed open learning systems with much self-responsibility, com- 
munity involvement, and free time; others will be strict, perhaps even ascetic 
or military-oriented. Some will be boarding schools in nearby parks, moun- 
tains, or deserts, while others focus almost entirely on home study. 

Any public school may be redesigned and receive cash for vouchers pro- 
viding it can 1) attract a minimum nuinl:)er of students (i.e., 100), 2) meet 
certain requirements of demonstrated integration, and 3) develop a viable 
curriculum. The family will assume a significant role in shaping the child's 
education through its participation in many commur. ^ty seminars and meetings 
as well as through private counselor visitations for purposes of presenting 
the alternatives available. 



*5^D = STATOSDOLLARS 



EDVENT 1(3: ACCOUNTABILIT'i ; COST: 7,500,000 
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Parents and students are demanding that all social institutions become 
more responsible for stating goais explicitly, for demonstrating their 
achievements and for offering their clients meaningful alternatives. This 
concern has arisen in education especially, on the one hand, because of 
numerous successful suits in which courts have held school systems legally 
responsible for failure to teach basic skills and, on the other hand, 
because of growing national commitment to equality of educational outcome 
and rising expectations as a result of promising innovations in experi- 
mental schools. y 

It is therefore proposed that there be established an Educational 
Accountability Commission with the task to (1) define areas requiring 
assessment, 2) show discrepancies between stated objectives and their 
achievement, and 3) involve community groups in evaluating STATOS' edu- 
cational needs. 

Each school district will have responsibility for defining its 
specific goals and behavioral objectives. ''The State Board of Education 
will develop accountabliiii^'y programs and a procedure to evaluate and 
approve local district objectives. Profiles for general effectiveness 
of entire districts, schools, and individual teachers will be established 
and made public. Administrators and their teachers will be held account- 
able to meet minimum standards under penalty of wage losses or suit by 
parents and students. Lavish bonuses will be awarded for excellence 
beyond standards. Parents and students will be free to choose their 
teachers and schools, though curricula at all institutions will be very 
similar. Schools and teachers w-th inadequate enrollment will receiVe 
pay reductions. 

EDVENT #4: AUTHOKITARIAN SCHOOLS: COST 3,500,000 



Inner city schools are disintegrating into centers of crime, drug and 
sex indulgence as we] 1 as places for the propagation of teachings which 
incite social dissidenf-:e and revolution. Educators have lost respect and 
stand powerless before student rebels. School anarchy is spreading to the 
suburban districts as well. Factional interests and lenient court rulings 
have prevented any major reactionary programs. 

It is therefore proposed that more authoritarian schools are neces- 
sary. What youth need is the discipline that broken families and a soft 
social life fail to provide. It is proposed that the old Boards of Edu- 
cation be replaced by single Commissioners solely responsible for opera- 
tion and powerful enough to be placed above all factional pressures. 
Principals will be made relatively autonomous in their schools and 
teachers an impregnable authority in their classrooms. It is proposed 
that teacher strikes, student boycotts, and any other organized school 
disrupt N>r. ' be legally prohibited. . Other than involvement in financing, 
politic , are to leave all educational decisions to the professional 
educatoi s tiven as medical decisions are left to the doctors. The Courts 
are to uphold the status of the school as being in loco parentis beyond 
ciny possible successful assault even if an amendment to the Constitution 
is necessary to accomplish it. Only when educators have extensive powers 
to impose mild corporal and severe social punishments will schoo] s once 
again become efficient, constructive institutions dedicated to preparing 
youth to participate in a democratic society. 
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EDVENT #5: FAMILY NEIGHBORHOOD LEARNING CENTERS; COST: f?D 16,500,000* 

Large numbers of adults in our communities have no opportunities to 
easily engage in learning experiences which meet their interests and needs. 
This is because such experiences are not available, citizens don't know 
about them, or they live too far away cind instruction is too expensive. 

It is therefore proposed that Family Neighborhood Learning Centers be 
established in STATOS where interested adults, children, and youth can work 
cooperatively on study units and learning packages without cost. Center 
or self-initiated groups will be devoted to everything from writing poetry 
to studying the latest political leaders as an election approaches, or from 
tours of local museums to travelogue films. Students who enroll will be 
freed from compulsory courses at the public schools. 

The Centers will also initiate special instruction in child-care and 
training for mothers and provide learning games and toys for youngsters on 
a loan basis. It is proposed that STATOS initiate in each center a Learn- 
ing Information Service which would have a topical computerized listing of 
special interests to community citizens. As new books, courses, articles, 
operas, films, etc, become available in STATOS, each citizen will receive 
a weekly printout of all new materials available which would be of specific 
interest to him. The printout will also contain a listing of other people 
in the community with similar interests and upon request the Centers will 
organize these citizer^s for appropriate social and learning encounters. 

EDVENT #6: COMMUNITY NURSERY CENTERS; COST: {?D 14,500,000 

All across STATOS large numbers of mothers with preschool children are 
returning to work and demanding new day-care facilities. Numerous studies 
are now showing that properly directed nursery facilities are extremely 
beneficial to enrolled children, especially when the mothers participate. 
Compensatory educational research has demonstrated that for children who 
are entered in specific programs at birth, IQs can be raised by as much 
as 30 points and average children can read at age three. 

It is therefore proposed that STATOS establish low-cost Community 
Nursery Centers as part of its compensatory education commitment. These 
centers will have spacious indoor and outdoor playgrounds, special educa- 
tional TV programs, educational games, and paraprof essionals trained in 
development of perceptual and verbal skills to help teach mothers the new 
techniques to maximize child development as well as further their own edu- 
cation. The Centers will have cradles, beds, bottles, and diapers for 
the children, and cafeteriac and adult entertainment and learning exper- 
iences for women whose children are asleep. There will also be paramedical 
assistants who , check over ^rKildren and their mothers. It is proposed that 
tax credits, entertainment, free baby sitting, and food discounts be pro- 
vided as incentives to encourage all mothers to attend whether they work • 
or not, and that the Centers receive special additional remuneration for 
each mother and child enrolled from disadvantaged groups. 
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EDVENT 1*7: TELEVISED HOME STUDY PROGRAMS; COST: S!D 11,000,000 
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A global electronic university has been established with terminal 
facilities (CAI devices, rapid printers, holographic systems) installed 
around the world in thousands of institutions. It has exemplary 3-D lec- 
tures, demonstrations, and travelogues by the greatest scholars and public 
figures in the world on the basis substance of their fields of specialty. 
They are helped to present their ideas in ways both highly educational and 
at the Scime time recreational. These presentations are now available to 
the general public through the STATOS University Libraries together with 
instructional kits and CAI programs which allow for independent mastery 
of complex bodies of information. 

It is therefore proposed that the STATOS Educational Network make 
these materials available to all students and teachers as well as to 
parents over local CATV or computer channels. To facilitate student use 
of the Network, it is proposed that a Home Study Program be initiated 
so that students who would rather learn certain skills or a body of 
information through Network presentions on CATV or a local computer 
terminal, may do so rather than take the subject in a class at their 
schools. Contracts for home learning will be made between parents,, stu- 
dents, and the school on the one hand, and STATOS Educational Network 
on the other. Weekly or monthly meetings will be planned to assess 
prpgress and facilitate improvement of the program. 

EDVENT #8: EDU'^MION AS VOCATIONAL TRAINING; COST: ^5p 6,500,000 

The Supreme Court has just ruled it lanconstitutional to impose require- 
ments or qualifications on candidates for any form of employment or social 
distinction which are not measurements of behavior necessary to the per- 
formance of duties of distinct occupations. The Court argues that the use 
of tests, grades, graduation certificates, and qualification exams in school 
and places of business (e.g., the whol basis of. a general education curricu- 
lum) , are generally irrelevant hurdles which unjustly function to preserve 
certain classes and professions at the expense of the public at large and 
the psychological well-being of the majority who are in the long run inevi- 
tably ^judged to be inferior. 

How that the use of diplomas and grades as well as unapproved quali- 
fication tests are recognized as illegal in STATOS, it is proposed that 
the public schools admit total failure in their attempts to achieve social 
equality through general education programs, and henceforth limit their 
efforts and responsibilities to direct vocational training. 

To help accomplish this goal it is proposed that an independent 
Occupational Evaluation and Testing Agency be created to evaluate and 
certify training qualification programs for various occupations, appren- 
ticeships, and professional schools. The agency will see that performance 
criteria and selection of applicants for learning programs are independent 
of years pr place of schooling, age, sex, race, or family of applicant. 

" It is proposed that all instructional programs be rated according to 
their success in achieving various occupational goals. Any experiences 
in or out of schools which can be shown to am toward these desired 
goals will be accepted in lieu of compulsory attendance in traditional 
educational courses. Any other goals of personal development which stu- 
dents wish to pursue will be considered issues of personal discretion 
over which the state has no right to grade, test, or direct except by / 
specific student request. 
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RDVENT ftO: COMMUNITY GUIDANCE AND EVALUATION CENTERS; COST 0D 17,000,000 



With increasing social wealth and security, the needs of the majority 
of citizens in STATOS are shifting into the love, esteem, and self- 
actualization domains (Maslow hierarchy of needs) • This is leading to 
much frustration and social unhappiness, for without professional counsel- 
ing, many individuals have difficulty in our secular r rational, and imper- 
sonal society in finding ways to fulfill these higher needs. 

Since school counselors and psychologists fail to be really effective 
for students in meeting the growth needs and serve mainly as apologists 
and disciplinarians for the system, it is proposed that they be separated 
completely from the .school to form an independent Community Guidance and 
Evaluation Center • Such centers will cater to the needs of the entire 
community, remain open until midnight, and have staff available to coun- 
sel all citizens anywhere and at any time. Their function will be to 
help all children live more fulfilling, rational, an-d meaningful lives. 

To accomplish this, they will provide free group therapy and psycho- 
analysis, sensitivity training, computer date matchincj, family counseling, 
serve as ombudsmen between state bureaucracies and/or businesses and the 
parent or between the frustrated child and his guardians, reference to 
learning or entertainment centers, bioenergetic's, meditation, and yoga 
instruction, or just sources of emswers to any imaginable question. Pro- 
fessionals at the centers will be paid to the degree to which social indi- 
cators suggest communitycounseling, personal growth, and information needs 
are being met. 

EDVENT #10: EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING SCHOOLS; COST 8,000,000 

The traditional function of the school has been to impart facts about 
the adult world and to discipline the young for a life of regimented work. 
But mass media and increased youth mobility now provide the facts and 
modern enterprises have a rapidly decreasing need for regimented workers. 
As our society has become rich in opportunities for cognitive learning, 
it has become poor in experiences designed to fulfill man's emotional 
needs. The urban family and church are now largely failing to provide 
the socialization, life-style, emd human meaning functions needed in a 
post-industrial society. 

It is therefore proposed that the public schools in STATOS shift 
emphasis from academic (cognitive) learning to confluent or experiential 
(affective) education. Their prime concern will be with personality 
development, teaching of viable life styles, and provision of meaning 
and purpose in life. There will be much emphasis on the careful train- 
ing of perceptions and emotions as well as self-understanding and self- 
discipline. Feeling and fantasy, expansion of consciousness and creativ- 
ity, and adaptability to fluctuating circumstances will be stressed. 
Alternative schools will provide for differing emphases in personality 
development according to parental wishes. The learning of specific 
curricular content will be secondary to that of specified normative 
outcomes. For this purpose, it is proposed that STATOS rewrite its 
educational objectives to inclnde normative outcomes and develop tech- 
niques to teach and measure a variety of life-styles. 
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EDVENT (111: INTERACTIONAL CATV SCHOOLS; COST: $D 11,000,000 

The use of CATV on an interactional basis is rapidly revolutionizing 
the business world. On the one hand, millions of professionals now attend 
conferences, perform clerical duties, and control automalrRd equipment over 
their home or office CATV lines. On the other hand, shopping malls and 
ig city department stores are rapidly giving way to automdt'^^d teleshopping 
and free home delivery. 

It is therefore proposed that interactional CATV be used to extend 
the school into the community, STATOS, and the world on an educc'tional 
basis. Sick students will ^e able to dial into their classes at school 
and interact during the lesson. Special conference courses will be con- 
ducted in which students are connected from their homes or at school wihh 
other local schools or busi\iesses or political leaders in discussions of 
important issues and be able to observe ongoing research, medical opera- 
tions, or factory procedures anywhere in the nation, CATV student talk 
programs will be initiated in which panels of students take calls from 
the public and respond to their questions. STATOS will provide facili- 
ties to connect up with other schools in the nation, national political 
, leaders, or students abroad on an interactional basis. Traveling teams of 
' students and faculty will be provided with portable facilities to report 
daily or weekly on th^Ar experiences to tho.se people interested in the 
schools or community. 

EDVENT #12: INDIVIDUALIZED LEARNING SCHOOLS; COST: 8,500,000' 

Technology and pedagogical methodology are now sufficiently advanced 
to permit the individualization of all schools to the needs and demands 
of both parents and students. 

It is therefore proposed that secondary schools be open seven days a 
week, at least 14 hours a day and 12 months a year. Most instruction will 
be individualized by means of programmed learning packets, CAI, or tele- 
vision. Courses for secondary students will go on college format with 
about 75% of , student time in independent study and no more than three 
hours of classwork or lobs a day. Students will have freedom to come 
cind go at will They will have courses or learning experiences through- 
out the day and which may vary in length from marathon sensitivity train- 
ing for 18 hours straight, to mini-courses lasting only one week and 15 
minutes a day. But traditional schools will be available for those 
learners who do not prefer this system or cannot adapt,, to the new self- 
responsibility • " 

Because individualized learning demands much more from teachers, it 
is proposed that all secondary instructors be required to have Masters' 
degrees now and Doctorates within ten years. They will be considered pro- 
fessors within their fields and expected to engage in research to improve 
learning. It is proposed that students be allowed to pull outof school 
three months, each year at any time or in any combination of times during 
the year and that attendance at classes be noncompulsory, though demon- 
stration of contracted learning may be mandatory. 
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EDVENT «13 5 EDUCATION AS AN OCCUPATION; COST: ^i) 18,000,000 

STATOS has truly bocomo a learning society. Education, in effect, 
has become numdatory for life. Most occupations are not professional- 
ized and almost all professional certificates require fj.ve-year educa- 
tional renewals due to rapid change and job training obsolescence. With 
increased automation and sophisitication of job requirements, a much more 
highly educatod work force is required, but only for shorter periods of 
time. 

It is therefore proposed that average attendance by the majority of 
students at public institutions be extended from 12 to 15 years and that 
the extension be planned over the next 20 years to advance to 20 years of 
public education as the doctorate becomes the average educational attain- 
ment. 

To help achieve such advances in public education it is proposed that 
1) beginning at age 16, free separate housing anywhere in STATOS and a 
good income be provided all students according to their rate of successful 
educational advancement, 2) students be paid as much for succesoful learn- 
ing as they would likely make at work in the business community, 3) adults 
be motivated to continue their education by provision of an income for 
successful learning equal to that of their most recent salary, but 4) 25% 
of any subsequent increments in salary which result from the advanced 
training be paid back to the STATOS public education system. 

EDVENT #1^1: SOCIETY SCHOOLING? COST: ?!D 9,500,000 

Large schools have proven to be alienating, unnatural, and fail to 
promote maximum development of students because of the felt necessity 
for regimentation, age separation, and remoteness from community inter- 
action they require in order to secut'e work. But experiments have shown 
that schools can be otherwise. 

It is therefore proposed that all large schools be decentralized or 
broken down into small clusters with from 40 to 300 students. These clus- 
ters will form miniature societies of their own which parallel existing 
organizations in the adult world. For elementary students, they will be 
called Society Schools, Open Schools, or Free Schools, complete with cur- 
rency, property, and markets. For secondary students, they will be called 
Street Academies or Schools Without Walls, and will include mini-factories, 
businesses, and professional apprenticeships. Instead of composition or 
reading exercises, students will write letters, newspapers, plays, or 
read instructions for operating machines and building equipment. 

students will have considerable power over their own schools through 
their own legislative body, court system, and law enforcement. These 
schools will be nongraded and fully individualized. Community businesses 
will be established right in the schools and social science labs right in 
the community. 
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EDVENT Ifl5: COMMUNITY ARTS CENTER; COST: ?{D 14,500,000 

Arts in the schools have failed miserably, being relegated to the 
sideline and seldom developing ciny real talent. Increasing leisure for 
many has evoked frequent demands that STATOS establish aesthetic alter- 
natives to the trivialities of art curricula in the school, to the public 
media in general, and to the materialism of a mass consumption so.ciety. 

It is therefore proposed that Community Arts Centers be established 
as a new public institution under the STATOS Boards of Education and 
that all art education be removed from the schools. The centers will 
make art education available to the whole community and the school day 
will be shortened so students will have time to go there. The centers 
will be places where people work in the arts, not places to watch others. 
They will have studios for painting, sculpture, and instrumental recitals; 
places to design and model clothing, learning upholstering, interior deco- 
rating, cinema, and TV. 

It is proposed thero be established Fine Arts Parks to contain an 
Arts Center and a Community Arts Museum which will have local art and 
also a large collection of facsimiles of the world's greatest art which 
will be virtually indistinguishable from the originals. The museums will 
present weekly or dailjjT lectures on various aspects of the culture and the 
arts. It is proposed that the parks include a Community Repertory Dance 
Theater to be housed in a Community Auditorium for presenting classical 
or avant-garde works, stage plays, etc. The auditoriums will also serve 
for local political meetings or other group meetings. The schools will 
no longer have auditoriums built in them or provide any of these functions 

EDVENT #16: FAMILY HEALTH CENTER; COST: $D 13,500,000 

STATOS has pieced more emphasis on winning teeuns than on physical 
development. It promotes good sports progreims which provide much for a 
few and little for the masses. Most school recreation areas are closed 
after school hours. Some are fenced so that they are inaccessible. 
Schools teach the three Rs but f-^il with the three Ds: diet, dexterity, 
and development. They spend millions for spectator sports arenas, but 
provide no free community pools. 

It is therefore proposed that a new public institution be estab- 
lished under direction of the STATOS Boards of Education to be called 
the Family Health Center and that all school sports, health, and recrea- 
tionprograms be transferred to the centers. It will sponsor hiking, 
bicycling, walking, explo>-ation , climbing, golfing, tennis, dancing, 
etc.* It will monitor the total physical development and health needs 
of all members of the fcimilies in the community. It will also have pro- 
grcims for dieting and' giving up smoking or drinking. It will provide 
free pools, gyms, saunas, exercising and gymnastic equipment, and ball 
courts, but will provide few competitive game-viewing facilities. 

Emphasis will be on doing, not watching. Schools will no longer 
have gyms or sports arenas. Trees will be plcinted where football fields 
once were and gyms will become libraries, causeways, cafeterias, labora- 
tories, or even living quarters for students. The staff at the new 
Family Health Centers will include dentists, medical assistants, and 
health counselors to check on complete family health and growth. Health 
and 'sex instruction will be provided here on. a group counseling and 
sensitivity, training basis. 1 H 1 
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EDVENT #17: EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE; COST: $0 5,000,000 

Educational institutions are frequently slow to change to societal 
noeds because of their isolation from developments, new knowledge, and 
changes occurring in other sectors of society. But most importantly, 
they are slow to change because of a lack of competition, small-sOalo 
organisation, and almost nonexistent research and development programs. 

It is therefore proposed that 10% of all educational funds in 
STATOS be set aside to create a new research and development center 
to be called the Educational Research Institute. The Institute will 
establish a new system of schools for experimental purposes. Any 
students in STATOS may attend. The Institute will be liberally financed 
and staffed for purposes of developing and testing all suggested alter- 
natives to the public schools at present as well as to help teachers and 
administrators adopt and implement successful new programs. For tliis 
purpose, teachers and administrators will have Thursdays off in order 
to think and plan. 

New dissemination procedures and channels between universities, 
think tanks, and the Institute will be established. Teams will be 
employed for the sole purpose of presenting new ideas to schools and 
helping them incorporate such into local programs. Finally, it is 
proposed that part of the Institute funds go for developing an Educa- 
tional Invention Patent Office which will provide liberal rewards and 
recognition to individuals or groups who develop and help implement 
viable alternatives. 

EDVENT #18: STUDENT INFORMATION SERVICE; COST: $D 6,500,000 

Psychologists have developed and standardized diagnostic and prog- 
nostic tests sufficiently sophisticated to identify months to years in 
advance a large variety of positive and negative personality deviances 
from the norm. Together with extensive knowledge of family background 
and peers, they can accurately predict up to five years in advance high 
probabilities for student engagement in crime, drugs, rebellion, alcohol, 
homosexuality, gluttony, and religious or national fanaticism, etc., 
without the student even knowing he is being tested for such things. 

- It is therefore proposed that STATOS establish a Student Informa- 
tions Service for the purpose of gaining extensive information about a 
stiiJent's family, his peers, and personality tendencies. Personality 
projecjbiles will be formed on each student and where important negative 
deviances from the norm are projected, parents and counselors will meet 
to discuss the problem, arrive at its probably cause, and present alter- 
natives for appropriate treatment and educational redirection. 

It is ai3o proposed that spe rial seminars be conducted to assure 
the public that its privacy is not being excessively invaded and that 
such a system is needed to maximize the development of both tne children 
and the society , 
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EDVENT ffl9j YOUTH TOWNS; COST: S(D 17,000,000 

The nation is much concerned about the need for racial integration, 
meaningful youth work experiences, and economization through centrali2sa*- 
tion of services. Some cities have successfully accomplished all these 
in one grand plan while at the same time achieving slum clearance and 
urban renewal. They have established Youth Towns which are school-cities 
within a city. These towns handle from 60,000 to 100,000 students on up 
to 2000 acres of slum-cleared land.. A modern Learning Park for the 
city's youth beyond about age 12 is constructed on the ruins of old 
tenements and factories. In addition to libraries, classrooms, and 
cafeterias, etc.. Youth Towns are also a kind of educational shopping 
center with their own craft shops, newspapers, research centers, and 
even representative government run by the students. Most nonautomated 
tutoring and teaching is done by older students. 

It is therefore proposed that STATOS use urban renewal funds to 
build such educational parks in city slum areas. All school buildings 
for secondary education will be sold or turned into community recrea- 
tional centers. Youth Towns will be open all year round and all hours 
each day and night. They will be nongraded, individualized, and strictly 
competency based. 

It is proposed that residential facilities be freely available for 
students who wish to live full-time in the towns. All students will buy 
their own clothing, pay their own medical insurance, food, etc., in a 
special currency which must be earned by jobs provided for all in the 
towns. 

EDVENT #20: EDUCATION ASSEMBLY; COST: ^D 6,000,000 

With the increasing importance and controversy over the role of 
schools in achieving greater social equality, vocational training, and 
personality development, there has arisen a strong demand for educators 
to democratically represent the interests of all the people. 

It is therefore proposed that small districts be dissolved to reform 
on regional or state levels. A new board of much greater si.^e w311 be 
formed to be called an Education Assembly. It will have from 50 to 200 
members chosen according to quota by age, race, sex, ideological commit- 
ment, income, and education. 

The Assembly will function as a legislative body with at least tvo 
parties (distinct from national political parties) with absolute;, power 
to establish, examine, and approve alternative ways of reaching ^?duca- 
tional objectives* Administrative tasks will be left to the system of 
educational specialists. 

It is proposed that a CATV channel be reserved during prime hours 
to present all issues and decisions to the public. ' All really impor- 
tant issues will be polled and where strong diversity of opinion occurs, 
the issues will 1 . ublicly debated and instantaneous two-way TV referen- 
dums will be hela. It is proposed that local communities form Councils 
for the Future of Education to serve as grass-root organizations to 
ascertain public wishes, personalize alternative policies, and promote 
publie involvement. 

10() 
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KDVMNT I}21: NATIOiJAL LIDIV^RY SERVICE? COSTj }ifD 7,000,000 

A natlonwldo library data bank hat? boon establiohod from which retrieval 
, of information of ail kinds is possible. Library scientists have developed 
techniques which make it possible for advanced computers to mull over sepa- 
rate subfiolds of the corpus of knowledge and organise them for vine. Stu- 
dents may dial thousands of miles away for literature searches. Answers to 
almost any question can be displayed on video-like screens in the user's own 
reading room within minutes or at most hours. And reader-printers will 
reproduce documents on request. The Library of Congress now has acquired 
copies of all accessible documents in the world and provides very cheap 
microfilm copies of translated foreign items to any person on request. 

It is therefore proposed that STATOS provide for all school infor- 
mation needs through the National Library Service. All community libraries 
will be turned into living and reading rooms or private amd group study 
centers with computer reference terminals. The purchase of all new texts 
and reference works will be terminated, and with the exception of works 
with aesthetic value, all old manuscrips will be sold or given away. 

It is proposed that centers be established to switch the National 
Library Service by cables or telephone lines to home CATV units or home 
computer terminals and that adult courses be established to teach local 
citizens how to use l^he new services. Now that all libraries will be com- 
puterized, it is proposed that computer operation and programming become 
mandatory from third grade on as well as instruction in tne theory and 
structure of knowledge, its retrieval and usage, 

EDVENT #22; EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE CENTERS; COST; $D 18,500,000 

Educational simulation and gaming have merged with summer recreational 
programs to make possible Educational Experience Centers which can simu- 
late almost any age in the past from a feudal village in the 12th century 
to possibilities of the future such as the life of an astronaut on Mars. 
Significantly, such simulations mnke possible for the young and adventure- 
some a "moral equivalent to war** by providing challenging and strenuous 
experiences which more than quell a man's lust for adventure and male 
bonding. 

It is proposed that STATOS establish various experience centers to 
handle up to 50% of all children any time during the year- These centers 
will simulate conditions of the past, present, or future in lieu of many 
traditional courses and according to student interest and desire. 

It is proposed that historical simulations also serve as "enclaves 
of the past" for the older or future-shocked citizens unable to adjust- 
to the times. Simulations of the future will serve as research models 
for what STATOS might some day become. In simulating present societies, 
individual schools will imitate similar ones in other countries and play 
their international relations through computer hookups, read their news- 
papers, study their history and language, and have many classes taught by 
actual teachers from those countries. Field trips to the countries will 
come at the end of the year. In addition, each district will also have 
its own farm, desert ranch, mountain retreat with ski schools and boating 
club, and other planned experiences to enrich the lives of children. 
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EDVENT »?3j PKRrORMANCR CONTRACTING; COST; JJf) 0,000,000 

Tho iruibiliUy of STATOS Public schoolja to chango to moot tho nouds of 
youth and Bocloty has become increaoinyly jstvoro. In times of ra|)id cul- 
tural change , largo state buroaucracios with thoir tonurod porsonnol and 
lengthy channola of authority arc much too unrosponsivo to public neoda. 
Government is finding it highly occnomicai when implomontinq new programs 
to avoid tho establishment of bureaucratic structures by employing "adhocra- 
eios*' which conaiat of private compariies contra^^^ing to perform specific 
services. 

It is proposed that such performance contracting become the basic 
mode of operation in STATOS public schools. All public education will 
be performed by entrepreneurs who have specialized in teaching specific 
individual or grc ip skills in the cognitive, affective, or skill domains. 

Any individual or company may contract with a school for teaching 
given skills. No certification is required, only evidence that what they 
propose to teach, can indeed be taught by themi that there is a demand 
for the material, that what they teach can be independently measured, 
and that they will accept payment according to the success of their teach- 
lag. It is proposed that school buildings become community educational 
centers where entrepreneurs may rent spaces for their teaching. There 
is no requirement that teachers must conduct any or all of their instruc- 
tion at the school. There will be established an independent evaluation 
agency to measure the success of teaching and establish rates of payraent. 

School administrators will function to coordinate the learning enter- 
prises into a unified whole and counselors will help students to seloct 
the most meaningful and successful programs offered. 

EDVENT #24; COMMUNITY SIBLINGS PROGRAM; COST: 4,500,000 

It has now been established tiiat . older children can effectively help 
younger ones in school and learn a great deal about themselves, the subject, 
and society in the process. This saves the school's money, diminishes the 
discipline problems, and probably provides youth a better education. More 

importantly, the average family now consists of less than two children. 

Many youngsters have no brothers and sisters. There is a real need for 
intimate intergenerational contacts and responsibilities other than those 
available in today's nuclear family. 

It is therefore proposed that a Community Siblings Program be estab- 
lished to begin in the public schools and to e<tend through the life of 
the individuals. Each student at age 12 will idopt from the Community 
Nursery a child at age three. A Ceremony of Sibling Adoption of the two 
and their parents will seal a bond for life through acceptance of a second 
fraternal name. The Big Brother or Big Sister promised to take responsi- 
bility for the total development, happiness, and grpwth of the younger 
child by serving as tutor, baby sitter, mentor, model, and protector as 
directed by the child's parents and his own teachers. Every nine years 
as the younger child reaches 12, a new sibling is added and all older 
siblings attend the new ceremony. This makes it possible for every child 
to have an older brother or sister who is one, two, and three stages ahead 
of him in life and to whom he can turn for intimate advice and help. The 
brothers and sisters will be cpnsidered legal siblings throughout life. 
The oldest living sibling will direct the extended family of adopted sib- ; ; 
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EDVENT #25: FUTURE-SHOCK CURRICULA; COST: ^!D 16/000,000 

The rate of change in STATOS is phenomenal — dbuEle what it was in 
the early 1970s. Increasingly people are becoming concerned about insti- 
tutional lag, need for professional renewal, and termination of outdated 
materials and techniques. . 

It is therefore suggested that STATOS meet the needs of a rapidly 
evolving society by institutionalizing a Future-Shock Curriculum which 
will be baF'^d on the following four proposals: First, cirricula will 
shift from facts and crafts (except for therapeutic purposes) to theory 
of knowledge and learning hew to learn. In a society that is rapidly 
changing, it is the process, not the content, that has greatest perma- 
nence and value. Second, it is proposed that STATOS estvablish in each ^ 
learning center an Ideatron which will serve as a means to present choices to 
both students and the community (e.g., alternative life styles) which they 
didn't know they had before—to tell people what life will be like in newly 
evolving communities and social arrangements and also to present futurist 
thinking to familiarize the community with and prepare it psychologically 
for developments of the future. Third , it is propsed that STATOS estab- 
lish Schools of Unlearning which are based on new drug therapy and advanced 
conditioning. Educators now consider it to be one of their major responsi- 
bilities to help people unlearn the old and forget taboos, to shake people 
up, to stimulate awareness and breat through staleness. Fourth, it is 
proposed STATOS establish a Center for the Synthesis of Knowledge in which 
the latest developments in all fields of world research will be synthesized 
and simplified for public presentation through the Ideatrons. 

EDVENT #26: DIFFERENTIAL STAFFING; COST: ^D 7,500,000 

The trend toward specialization of services has recently had a pro- 
found effect on schools airacross STATOS. -At least 50% of all districts 
engage in differential staffing procedures (i.e., group teachers according 
to different duties, specialization, and levels of responsibility for 
which varying amounts of salary are paid) . Teachers are changing from 
dispensers of facts to. intermediaries between learners and learning 
resoiirces—learning facilitators. As such, the modern teacher is counse- 
lor, engineer, and instructor in the use of learning resources and the 
conduct of research. Paraprofessionals outnumber him two to one by 
assuming responsibility for the more mundane tasks. On the other hand, 
he is backed up on the district and state level by teams of professional 
educational development specialists who synthesize and develop new knowledge 
into appropriate learning sequences. 

It is proposed that STATOS make differential staffing universal in its 
schools. To accomplish this it will estab;Lish an Instructional Technology 
Center to make specialist materials available to all schools in the system. 
The center will not only design instructional systems for courses, but also 
the associated learning activities, the materials for those activities, 
as well as produce the materials, interface the system with its target 
population, and evaluate the results. Once this is accomplished, STATOS 
will convert all remaining schools over to differentiated staffing by re- 
educating teachers in the new role of learning facilitators and in the 
use of paraprofessionals and the guidance of students through learning 
programs developed by the instructional technology centers. 
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EDVENT #27: PAROCHIAD; COSTi fiD 17,000;000 

The rapid decline of parochial school enrollment in the cities of 
STATOS is seriously adding to already existing public school financial 
problems, is treatening the pluralism and diversity of education which 
private schools have often made available, is weakening the intensity of 
moral instruction of millions of youth (thus contributing to rising crime 
rates) , and is consequently furthering the decline, of religion and ideals 
in STATOS. 

It is therefore proposed that a Constitutional amendment be passed 
to. legalize parochiaid in STATOS. Bible reading, moral instruction, and 
prayer will be made mandatory in all elementary classrooms and optional 
in secondary schools. Public funds will be used to support the following 
three programs: 1) provision of free rooms and instructional materials 
as well as free time to students who wish to have ministers or representa- 
tives of their own faiths teach them the moral precepts of their churches; 
2) provision. of free transportation, materials, and tax deductions for 
parents who have religious instruction conducted in nonpublic buildings; 
and 3) complete payment of all transportation, materials, and secular 
instructional costs in private schools. 

In view of the imminent collapse of urban public schools, it is pro- 
posed that the private schools be financially encouraged through special 
bosnuses to accept mainly the disadvantaged, handicapped, racial minorities, 
and problem children where radical innovation, discipline, and indoctrina- 
tion is more probably, while the public schools concentrate on the bright, 
well^-^disciplined college-bound^youngsters — the kinds of students they are 
most successful in dealing with. 

EDVENT #28: MARRIAGE TRAINING SCHOOLS; COST: $D 9,500,000 

For many years now all high schools and colleges have introduced basic 
courses in family social relations in the hope of reversing the trend toward 
divorce and unhappiness in marriages. They have had little effect. But co-ed 
dormitories with an atmosphere conducive to personal growth through the help 
of counselors skilled in encounter techniques have proven to be much more 
successful. A number of avant-garde colleges have organized marriage train- 
ing experiences designed as part of the curriculum to help men and women 
relate as equals, see sex and beauty as secondary in important to self- 
actualization and self -discovery , and learn practical new techniques for 
child-rearing. 

It is proposer! that high school students will benefit enormously from 
similar kinds of experience. Organized marriaao training experiences will 
reduce unrest, crimes^ and build character and responsibility. It is there- 
fore proposed that STATOS hire high school marriage inventors whose sole 
occupation will be to invent and test new forms, and ^environments for ado- 
lescents to cohabitate and relate to one another as equals. Such exper- 
iences will be designed to strengthen and build lasting family relation- 
ships later in life, improve child-rearing, and focus personal interests 
toward self-actualization. 

Marriage Training Schools might offer everything from trial monoga- 
mous and communal marriages to direct participation in community child- 
rearing. It is proiposed the programs be developed in conjunction with 
local political f social , and religious groups, that children and parents 
be allowed to choose freely among the marriage training programs offered, 
Q / ■ and that extensive feedback on the results of each program be presented 
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EDVENT #29: INTELLIGENCE DRUGS; COST: $D 9,000,000 

Remarkable breakthroughs in the use of drugs to affect learning have 
been finally achieved. We can now prolong or shorten memory at will, 
induce or prevent learning without usual reinforcements, enhance or retard 
transference, and increase intelligence by improving analytical ability. 
At experimental colleges where intelligence drugs have been used, most 
students master four-year curricula in two years and two-year vocational 
programs in one year. Lab experiments suggest that the average intelli- 
gence of people who take the drugs rises about 40 points and most memories 
approach photographic quality. 

It is proposed that intelligence drugs be made available to all citi- 
zens in STATOS free of charge through the public schools. This will assure 
that all students and adults will have equal opportunity under safe and 
controlled conditions to take advantage of this development. 

It is propsoed that special counseling serves be established to help 
students and parents alike adjust to their vastly increased reasoning and 
roemory or forgetting powers, and to change their habits and goals to those 
characteristic and most useful to their new condition. It is proposed that 
all school ciorricula be rapidly upgraded to suit only tha previously most 
gifted or semi-gifted. All instructors will be required to take the drugs 
to remain on the faculty unless their intelligence quotient is already above 
160. 

EDVENT #30: PERSONALITY DRUGS; COST: $D 9,500,000 

We now have available cheap nonnarcotic drugs for the purpose of pro- 
ducing specific changes in personality characteristics. Such changes are 
accomplished by regulating the memory as it relates to innate needs as 
well as by directly inducing chemical changes to produce euphoria, the con- 
trol of fatigue, relaxation, moods, perceptual acuity, fantasies, aesthetic 
perception, and the sense of 'peasiare. In this way, personality drugs can 
transform a person's outlook and disposition to fit any desired condition 
or meed any undesired vicissitudes. There are now drugs to help a person 
lose weight, stop smoking, foster or terminate mothering behavior, and 
increase or decrease sexual desire. j 

It is proposed that these drugs be used in STATOS Public schools, but 
that rheir administration be individualized to the needs of each student 
to assure maximum growth and learning and to minimize chances of misuse or 
danger. Such dmgs will be scientifically administered at the beginning 
of each learning activity to heighten receptivity to the lesson objective 
and to temporarily terminate such biolcSgical distractions as hunger, fatigue, 
boredom, and sex. It is proposed that a special Center for the Administra- 
tion of Personality Drugs be established for use by the entire community, 
but that such use of personality drugs be otherwise restricted on the open 
market in order to avoid misuse. 
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EDVENT #31: FAMILY-CENTERED EDUCATION; COST: $D 3,000,000 

Growing bureaucracies, high taxes, and spreading anomie in our mega- 
lopolises are forcing many people to fundamentally reassess their life 
styles and especially the tasks and responsibilities they have given over 
to the omnipresent public schools. Many fear the nuclear family is 
declining as the basic unit of society and that destructive new forms 
are emerging. 

It is therefore proposed that the schools function to strength the 
family through the limitation of primary and secondary school curricula, 
to the provision of traditional ideas, facts, and principles. All activi- 
ties that have been added to the functions of the schools over the past 
loo years such as health care, driver training, sex education, formal 
sports, training in leisur e r>.. administration of mood and intelligence 
drugs, boarding facilities, vocational training, etc., will be discon- 
tinued. Instead, it is proposed that the schools make widely available 
their libraries, resources, and drugs for parents to use if they please. - 

The public media will provide a range of educational programs and 
industry will offer job training apprenticeships. The church will take 
over aesthetic, ethical, and moral training, and the parents instead of 
teachers will become the learning facilitators of the future. 

EDVENT #32: INCIDENTAL EDUCATION; COST: 0D 14,000,000 

It is recognized now that youth today are more mature, biologically 
and intellectually, by far than ab any previous time. Some reasons are 
more nutritious food, pervasive media, and many travel and living oppor- 
tunities for youth almost everywhere. 

Since the family and traditional schools have proven to be halting 
and constrictive of personality growth, it is proposed that all education 
beyond the sixth year of schooling be noncompulsory Students will be 
provided with modest guaranteed incomes and edu-credit cards so they .can • 
live and study without cost anywhere in the world. 

The chief occupation of educators will be to see that many activities 
in society provide incidental education. They will promote recreation and 
sports facilities, apprenticeships, travel, and direct instruction via 
various media. They will establish youth communities with living quarters 
in beautiful parks all across the nation. Any youth about age 12 will be 
encouraged to live away from home ■ in these learning communities for a 
period of years. 

Educators will match learner, desires via computer to educational 
settings and materials anywhere in the country. Roaming scholars will 
be encouraged to take a group of students and serve as mentors or substi- 
tute parents for a number of years while they travel the world and learn. 
Laws will forbid qualif icatioi-^ for jobs or schools of learning based on 
previous years of schooling, though demonstrated competency may be required. 

Children under 12 will reside in special Summerhill-like boarding 
schools where professionals function mainly to prevent socialization, 
yet encourage maximum creativity, self-awareness, and self-responsibility. 
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EDVENT #33: PROFESSIONAL PARENTHOOD SCHOOLS; COST: 16,000,000 

All across the nation the institution of professional parenthood is 
3pringing up. Given the opportunity, millions of parents happily relin- 
quish their parental responsibilities to specially equipped and licensed 
child-rearers. The "parenthood is fun" myth is dying as parents become - 
aware of what is really required to optimize child development and as 
they also become legally responsible to do so. The iinfit for parenthood 
are being screened out with the recent adoption of laws requiring parental 
licensing. 

It is proposed that all early socialization occur under state-directed 
and approved circumstances and that the schools take on this function. For 
problem students or parents not withing to be burdened with child-care, it 
is proposed that child-care centers begin to shift into boarding day and 
night schools. Teaching will be done solely by male-female counseling teams 
wi'-.h the goal of teaching styles of life as much or more than the facts of 
life. These teams will become professional parents and follow the children 
through their education. 

For other youth, it is proposed that unlicensed biological parents be 
assigned professional child-rearing specialists who will function to guide 
both their educational and family experiences. All professionally licensed 
parents will be held accountable to maintain basic standards stipulated by 
state laws. It is proposed that detailed instruction and experience in 
child-rearing become a requirement for all youth such that those who later 
wish to be licensed, may easily obtain the right to have children. 

EDVENT #34: SCHOOLS OF RELEARNING; COST: 16D 11/000/000 

Juvenile crime rates of assult, delinquency, and drug abuse have been 
rising for many years and have reached the point that many urban schools 
have been forced to arm teachers and maintain guards at doors. Schools are 
now frequently referred to as "Community Youth Prisons." A small core of 
delinquent youth has been shown to be primarily responsible for most violent 
acts. 

It is therefore proposed that STATOS public schools adopt the fabu- 
lously successful behavioral conditioning and brain implant reforms now 
revolutionizing the prisons. Troublesome youth will be sent to Schools 
of Relearning where they are taught to associate acts of violence (viewed 
via film or on stage) with extreme nausea (induced by injections) . Upon 
completion of the program/ small implants are inserted into the brain 
which automatically release the nausea-provoking chemicals when the now 
learned fear impulse is induced. After about a year the chemical is used 
up and the organic implant dissolves. But the learning is so automatic 
as to be permanent for life. In experimental studies, extreme trouble- 
some students have undergone complete behavioral transformations in a. 
matter of six weeks, and within five years the recidivism rate is less 
than 1%. The social effect of these "reschooled" individuals who return 
to their former learning centers is phenomenal. Other students with any 
inclinations for deviancy themselves are transformed out of fear that 
they too will be reschooled. The adoption of ^his technique promises 
to completely reform STATOS schools from regimented prison-like institu- 
tions to more open., creative, and free establishments. 
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ED VENT #35: EDUCATION QUOTAS; COST: $D 6,500,000 

The problem of equality in STATOS for minority groups, women, the 
aged, and the corpulent has become increasingly recognized- The schools 
have been severely criticized for teaching to maintain and perpetuate a 
norm which deprives millions of citizens adequate opportunities for 
self-respect, social security, and meaningful growth experiences - 

It is therefore proposed that schools make true social equality 
their prime goal. For this purpose, courses will be redesigned to pre- 
sent. ijew ways to look at women, blacks, the aged, the fat, etc., and 
new histories of their accomplishments and the ways society has mis- 
represented them- Only through integration and interaction will per- 
sons recognize their many commonalities and goals in society. 

Therefore it is proposed that a quota system be established and 
every district inSTATOS be gerrymandered to maximize representation of 
citizens according to quotas of race, sex, religion, family income, etc. 
The quota concept will be carried into the classroom and ail job train- 
ing as far as possible. Teachers, administrators, and members of the 
boards of education themselves will represent the percentages of the 
population designated in the quotas - 

It is also proposed, however, that special emphasis and compensa- 
tion be given to deprived groups which are disadvantaged'"today because 
of injustices of the past through such means as lower entrance require- 
ments, special tutoring, supplies or rooms, etc., and overrepresentation 
on quotas when such is needed to bring about desired changes. 

EDVENT #36: COMPUTERIZED SCHOOLS; COST: $D 15,500,000 

Due to time-sharing, mass production, and new technological develop- 
ments, the cost of computer-aided instruction is now low enough to make 
advanced individualization of instruction for all students possible- In 
addition to innrunerable administrative chores now being done by computers, 
the new machines can 1) perform expert diagnostic service, 2) identify 
students by their voices, 3) track student whereabouts in learning cen- 
ters by their body odors, 4) respond to random simple questions, and 5) 
of course, teach almost any subject by programs which not only respond 
instantaneously to student answers, but also to physiological conditions 
such as extreme tension, w.eariness, boredome, etc. 

It is proposed that STATOS begin to build totally automated high 
schools and colleges where CAI and other advanced computerized tech- 
niques do all teaching, examining, monitoring, and counseling. Any 
functions of the schools which cannot be totally automated, with the 
exception of advanced job training, will be dropped from the curriculvim. 
Seminars will be instituted to inform parents of the new potentials 
and also make these seirvices available to them through direct lines- 
from the learning centers to home computers. The function of teachers 
will be to design the systems and monitor the machines^ 
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EDVENT #37: ADVANCED SEX EDUCATION; COST: gfD 7,500,000 

We are in the midst of a sexual revolution in STATOS in which the 
double-standard is disappearing. A fundamental new consciousness, much^ 
bigger than morality, is emerging, woman is becoming man's equal: 
aggressive and sexual. There is resulting a strong trend toward the 
depolarization of sex roles and openness about sexual differences and 
need*^. 

It is proposed that the schools accept responsibility and develop 
techniques to help young people to be fully aware of, control, and 
appreciate their own sexuality in each of its three human uses: sex 
as parenthood, sex as physical play ("recreational" sex), and sex as 
total intimacy between two people ("relational" sex) . To accomplish 
this, it is proposed that teachers begin in the earliest grades with 
sensual stimulation exercises, nude dancing and sports, and frank dis- 
cussions of all questions,. Ac age eight all children will be immunized 
against conception for life unless a state-administered drug is used 
for men and women to wish to conceive. In pxaberty all gym exercises 
and rest rooms will remain nonsex-identif ied and fully integrated. 

Drugs will be used to terminate sexual desire except at given 
times and until self-control under varying circumstances is demonstrated. 
It is proposed that the schools teach the art of and provide comfortable 
facilities for the practice of sexual intercourse as it relates to each 
of its three uses. Students will be encouraged to dress and act in roles 
of the opposite sex. Homosexuality will be openly accepted, though not 
encouraged. Nudity, where aesthetically appropriate in art, drama, and 
sports will be widely promoted. 

EDVENT #38: EDUCATION FOR WORLD DEMOCRACY; COST: ^D 13,500,000 

The conditions of modem society are very perilous and man has 
proven himself to be all too frequently irrational in his decisions. 
In view of this, it is felt that schools must do much more than just 
teach techniques of scientific inquiry, job performance, or self- 
fulfillment. The demand now is that schools inspire youth with the 
ideals of a world democracy, equality, and lasting peace. 

It is proposed that there be established a program to be called 
Education for World Democracy, it is suggested that children will 
learn about and strive for equality, world brotherhood, and lasting 
peace only by living like and by forming emotional ties to the full 
range of people under all class conditions. 

It is therefore proposed that a common world educational program 
be initiated to help youth identify with classes within society and 
differing societies within the world community. To accomplish this,, 
all children, whatever their class or family origin, will be required 
to live and work with families in all social classes for a period of 
weeks to months each year. As youth mature, such family exchanges will 
take them from their communities and nation to peoples around the world. 

All educational curricula will buttress these experiences by 
systematic denunciations of nationalism, chauvinism, bigotry, racism, 
etc., and emphasis on world brotherhood, social equality, and the need 
for world government. 
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EDVEMT #39: CHARTER MYTH SCHOOLS; COST: $D 8,500,000 

With the sharpening trend toward secularism, and the slow demise 
of the nation-state system, there has developed a particular lacuna of 
ideological commitment to some great charter myth, some overpowering 
drive to destiny, some assurance of immortality and salvation, of selec- 
tion and calling- This lacuna has invited innumerable ideological fan- 
ta£;ies of questionable, if not destructive, worth to fill the void. 
On the one hand, the media have been particularly prolific in creating 
magical symbols to promote products by linking sex, popularity, beauty, 
and fulfillment to everything with a price tag. On the other hand, 
fanatics and "prophets" are becoraing increasingly common with visions 
for everyone from Jesus Freaks to timid salvation-seekers. Many, how- 
ever, never identify their cause for living and turn to drugs, sex, and 
war to escape. 

Most humans need a sense of being part of a great adventure where • 
a positive outcome is assured and where they feel personally chosen to 
take part. Sociologists are recognizing that "spiritual" corrjnitment is 
the most effective technique known to assure behavioral conformity. 
Groups of scholars have now developed and proposed several dynamic 
charter myths and tested their viability in meeting many emotional 
needs and in furthering the happiness of many types of citizens, while 
simultaneously helping to provide national goals and commitments. 

It is proposed that various learning centers begin a massive cam- 
paign to proselyte these great myths. They will organize local groups 
with initiation ceremonies and weekly rituals. They will also facili- 
tate opposing group competition and even occasional persecution to pro- 
mote missionary zeal, group solidarity, and lasting "spiritual devotion." 

EDVENT #40: EDUCATION CENTRALIZATION; COST: S^D 6,000,000 

There is a strong trend toward centi'^iization of government ser- 
vices in STATOS that is profoundly affecting education. On the one 
hand, greater demands for program financing, technology assessment, 
and research all require national coordination to assure maximum utility 
and efficiency. On the other hand, social lag and inequitous funding 
cire almost impossible to change when each district functions as an 
autonomous authority on education — a problem that is leading to great 
social unrest. 

It is therefore proposed that all educational services in STATOS 
be nationalized and directed from a central source. Finacing will be 
equalized from national incomie tax funds and dissociated with property 
taxes. Research and development will be financed and directed from a 
National Institute of Research in Education. Viable new programs will 
be rapidly implemented across the nation through a National Education 
Assembly to which each state sends elected representatives. 

All curricula, library systems, testing, and evaluations will be 
standardized across the nation to permit ease of mobility and high 
quality instruction, with the exception of regional centers for research 
and development. The diversity of programs will be so large that almost 
all citizens can easily find instruction which satisfies their needs. 
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EDVENT #41: EDUCATION FOR SPACE TRAVEL; COST: fiD 17,500,000 

Scientists have devised a nuclear-powered machine which deflects 
the lines of gravitational force. The new device makes possible rapid 
interplanetary and international travel for extremely low costs. When 
combined with self-contained dwelling units using life support systems 
that recycle "water, air, and minerals, etc., to provide independence 
from the external environments, it makes man capable of living almost 
anywhere for any amount of time. 

It is proposed that every district in STATOS purchase one of these 
self-contained machines for each school. It will have complete facili- 
ties for up to 500 persons for indefinite outings in outer space, under 
the sea, on the South Pole, or wherever learners and their families 
would like to go 

It is proposed that the schools establish all kinds of new programs 
on space travel, earth observation, undersea life, etc., and that they 
establish a Center for Planetary Colonization in the learning centers for 
training of those students who wish to participate in colonization pro- 
grams in the future. 



EDVENT #42: WORLD GOVERNMENT EDUCIATION; COST: ;iD 10,000,000 

It has been many years now since regional economic communities have 
been established around the wDrI*i <Kussia and Europe; All South America; 
United States, Canada, and Mexico; China, Japan, and India; New Zealand, 
Australia, and the Philippines) . The major world communities have finally 
decided it would be in the interest of all mankind to end the nation-state 
system and establish a democratic world government: a United Socialist 
States of the World (USSW) , with equal distribution of 'wealth, tech- 
nology, educational centers^ etc. 

It is therefore proposed that the STATOS schools take a 20% cut 
in budget to facilitate wealth equalization. Extensive exchange plans 
with various states around the world will be arranged and students 
will be required to spend at least two years abroad working and study- 
ing. 

It is proposed that all computers, libraries, and communication 
systems be rapidly expanded to make interaction, between students and 
citizens of various world states an almost daily occurrence. STATOS 
schools will participate in programs for the rapid reconstruction of 
inferior schools, curricula, and materials in other states. 

It is proposed there be established a World Educational Assembly 
to centralize and equalize the financing and development of all world 
educational programs . 
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EDVENT #43: WORLD LANDUAGE EDUCATION; COST: ^D 4,500,000 

LinguiGtic scientists have developed a new language to help men 
learn, think, and write more rapidly and clearly. Its use will enable 
children more easily and rapidly to learn how to read,^write, and 
reason as well as to communicate with all other people around the 
world. It will reduce by 50% the size of old books translated into 
the new language. 

It is therefore proposed that STATOS schools teach the new 
language, beginning at age two, as the second language to all stu- 
dents and that it become the official language of the schools and 
the state. 

Special seminars will be designed to retrain all teachers and 
faculty as well as interested citizens in the use of the new language. 
Special environments will be set up where it can be practiced through 
use in all types of social interaction. 

It is proposed that all texts in the libraries by computer- trans- 
lated into the new shortened world language as well as all curricula 
accordingly redesigned and upgraded. 

EDVENT #44: COMMUNITY HAPPINESS CENTERS; COST: $D 8,500,000 

Educational centers have become increasingly responsible for the 
general welfare, growth, and happiness of local citizens. The initia- 
tion of suits" against schools for failure to teach basic skills has 
expanded as school responsibilities and skills have grown. The Supreme 
Court has recently ruled in favor of a family which sued its district 
for failure to use* from birth on the most advanced pedagogical, drug, 
and genetic counseling programs which were then known to promote indi- 
vidual growth. ' ' ■' ' 

This decision has made educational centers legally responsible 
for the immediate application of safe scientific developments which 
promote self-actual izatibn. In effect, schools have now become legally 
responsible for individual happiness. 

It is therefore proposed that community learning centers be 
reorganized as a form of extended family to be known as Community 
Happiness Centers. Various counseling, education, and recreation 
responsibilities will be newly correlated with public information 
sources to establish a profile of growth and happiness for each 
individual family . 

These centers will be quite small and will interlink through 
the computerized media the ten to 20 families that belong. Citizens 
will be free to choose the happiness centers they wish to belong to. 
Children will become the legal responsibility of the centers and no 
longer of individual parents. Teachers will be members of families 
belonging to the centers. 
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EDVENT #45: SUPERSLEEP EDUCATION? COST: 12,500,000 

Chemical and electronic developments have now made it possible for 
humans to acquire all the sleep they need in one hour a day by means of 
a capsule and a Fupersleep conditioning machine. There is widespread 
demand by the public to take advantage of this new device, but costs 
-are now too high for many individual families to do so. 

It is therefore proposed that STATOS provide Supersleep for all 
children and adults in the public learning centers free of charge. 
Learning centers will be open 24 hours a day. Curricula will be vastly 
expanded to help citizens make good use of the new seven hours of 
leisure they just acquired. Adults will have ample time for involve- 
ment with children and for curricula activities. It is proposed that 
programs be expanded to include all adults in some child-rearing 
activiti'/.3* 

Since the G:;p will likely double (due to acceptnace of third and 
fourth jobs to fill the leisure hours) school income will also double 
to pay for these centers. With bedrooms no longer necessary, many 
citizens will establish no residential facilities, at ..all and will 
develop their lives around a 24-hour, four-part cycle: learning, 
pleasure, work, and politics. Schooling will now be required for 
life. 

EDVENT #46: GENETIC ENGINEERING EDUCATION; COST: 9,500,000 

Molecular engineering and genetic surgery have advanced to the 
point that a major reduction of hereditary and congenital defects is 
now possible and will likely result in fantastic improvaements in the 
specieajiomo Sapiens in general. Government is now regulating who can 
pass ^H||is genes unaltered. Intelligent animals are being bred for 
low-gUBe labor. Special human mutants. are being developed for use 
on space missions, life in the seas, or on other planets. A program 
for the development and nurture of super-geniuses has been instigated 
here on earth. 

It is therefore proposed that the learning centers become directly 
involved by promotion of creative courses and lab projects in alter- 
natives for human evolution. Students will design and create simple 
animals and mutations of existing ones. Direct computer lines will 
be established with political and research centers to keep them 
abreast of world genetic developments and to inform leaders of stu- 
dent and public reactions. 

It is proposed that STATOS begin rapid development of special 
education centers for the new breeds of intelligent animals as well 
as the forthcoming specialized ans super-bright children. It is also 
proposed that the learning centers organize opportunities for students 
and parents to directly communicate with animal minds. As intelligent 
animals become more common, the centers must initiate programs for 
the study of animal psychology, social and political rights of all 
rintelligent species, etc. 
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EDVENT #47: INTELLIGENT ROBOT TUTORS; COST: ?D 18,500,000 

New computer technology has brought about truly intelligent, yet 
relatively inexpensive machines capable of asking questions, creativity, 
and reasoning at IQ 200+ levels, with self-programming. These machines 
have been developed into complex robots capable of performing household 
chores, preparing meals, disposing of dishes, gardening, tutoring, 
fighting, and assembly-line work. They never tire or disobey and 
willingly work 24 hours a day. They are capable of self-repair and 
self-reproduction. They have replaced the automobile as the central 
feature of the economy. 

It is therefore proposed that all advanced teaching machiens and 
learning devices be replaced by the new robots. Each student is to 
have one as his mentor to quide and develop {iim to his maximum. The 
robots will have direct access to all computerized knowledge and learn- 
ing Programs. Teachers will be reeducated to take on the new dual role 
of :.;odels of ideal human types for students to emulate (less the students 
mcd'^l the robots) , and as monitors, programmers, and, when necessary, 
d'-strovers of the robots- 

It is proposed that many new seminars for adults be established 
to teach the use and control of the robots, how to adjust to a world 
without compulsory work, and the meaning of life. 

EDVENT #48: BABYTORIUM EDUCATION; COST: $D 4,500,000 

Simulation of the placenta has been achieved and extrauterine devel- 
opment is now spreading. Gestation in the new "baby toriums , " or in the 
vernacular, baby factories, tends to produce vastly more intelligent 
and genetically perfect children because of more careful provision of 
nutrient supplies, greater oxygenation, and space to grow in. It has 
become necessary to prohibit natural childbearinq in the interest of 
public health and eugenics. 

It is therefore proposed that the schools gear up for vastly 
superior human types and phase out all enrichment and special educa- 
tion courses- Schools will begin to sponsor courses for adults to 
help them understand the implications of the new development, the 
many advantaaes it offers them and their children and the future of 
mankind. ExistinQ courses on human relations, family development* 
and childrearing will be rewritten to include the new babytoriums. 

It is proposed that the schools conduct nine-month special 
seminars for women about to accept a child from the local babvtorium, 
to help*^-them choose the sex and qeneral characteristics they want in 
the child: (heiaht, skin, eves, and hair color, etc.) and that are 
available throuah state options, and to prepare them Psvcholoaically 
and intellectually to care for the super-child to be delivered. 
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EDVENT #49: EDUCATING THE CLONES; COST: 8,000,000 
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The human clone has become possible and already thousands have 
been born. Because of the great potential for national and human 
furtherance of the species, the President has committed STATOS to 
a program of "tempered clonality" in which the most brilliant and 
talented humans alive will be replicated in large numbers through 
cloning techniques. Sexual reproduction will be allowed to assure 
variety and development of new types. 

It is therefore proposed that the schools go on a talent search 
to identify and specially nurture those genetically perfect humans 
which might in the future provide cells for clones. Schools will 
develop and experiment with special settings for dealing with the 
new kinds of identity problems to come with the supergifted and super 
similar children to be born. 

The schools will conduct special seminars to adjust the public 
to the idea of a superrace of clones, fill-in historical precedents 
for the concept of an elite governing body, and show how it will help 
the overall development of the country as a whole by making STATOS 
once again not only number one in the world economically, but intel- 
lectually and genetically too. 

EDVENT #50: SCHOOL SUPERFOOD; COST: ^D 9,500,000 

Gleaming factories have emerged for synthetic food production. 
It is now possible to manufacture all the nutritional needs of humans 
at every age and to put them in one delicious meal to satisfy the 
hunger urge for an entire day, week, or month. 

It is therefore proposed that STATOS take responsibility to see 
that all children in the schools eat this specially prepared meal 
some time during each week or month. New courses will- be introduced 
on the history of eating with special emphasis on the tremendous loss 
of time, ubiquitous gluttony, and universal ill-health presuperfood 
man suffered under, and the fabulous new freedom he enjoys now that 
he is no longer burdered by this necessity. 

Food consumption will bo taught as an art to be enjoyed occa- 
sionally for its aesthetic and sensual pleasure. Since STATOS law 
requires all adults to consume this monthly energy meal at the learn- 
ing centers or places of employment in order to minimize ill health 
and disease, eating in the home except for occasional parties is 
being terminated. Most new condominiums are being built without 
kitckens. This is resulting in substantial social savings and higher 
tax potentials for the schools. 
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EDVENT #51: ADVANCED PERSONALITY DRUGS; COST: j&D 9,500,000 

It has finally become necessary to immunize a person against 
morbid infatuations and devotions to tribe, nation, religion, or 
other humans and to control man's primitive and egocentric behavior. 
Human instincts permit a wide margin of error that is inconsistent 
with the present survival emergency in the world. New drugs have 
been developed which provide direct psychotechnical intervention and 
function to stabilitize and make dominant the moral and ethical pro- 
pensities of man and subordinate, if not eliminate, his negative and 
primitive behavioral tendencies. 

It is therefore proposed that STATOS schools function as centers 
for advanced drug surgical implants and monitoring programs designed 
to reach all citizens in the state on an equal basis md free of charge. 
The schools will conduct special seminars for children and adults alike 
on the use and misuse of the new drug implants and' safety techniques 
that will be performed. 

Special simulations and shows will demonstrate the drugs' effi- 
cacy in helping to solve personal, social, and world problems by their 
ability to stifle both egocentric and altruistic inclinations (which 
have been proven to have a chemical basis) , thus allowing the rational 
mind to achieve greater dominance. 

It is proposed that special seminars be conducted for teachers 
to help them deal with greater student rationality and to learn ways 
of identifying and helping^, students who choose not to take the drugs 
or on whom the effects have worn off. 

EDVENT #52: SCHOOLS FOR PARTICIPATORY DEMOCRACY; COST: $D 7,500,000 

Until recently, STATOS political parties have been loose confeder- 
ations of state and local boss systems. Politicians have represented 
th'^^ interests of their local districts and have assumed that such a 
pluralistic system would produce the general welfare. But the problems 
of our times defy local efforts to deal with them. A new model of 
politics is emerging which considers the world a complete ecological 
system. 

It is proposed that a new participatory democracy suited to the 
conditions of an intential society be instituted through the public 
learning centers. Teams of multidisciplinary experts have designed 
models that contain mathematical expressions for almost every conceiv- 
able ecological and social problem as it relates to similar problems 
elsewhere throughout the world. 

It is proposed, therefore, that political positions be represented 
on the level of every community learning center. Computer ter.ninals 
with multimedia display -onsoles will portray in pictures, figures, and 
graphs the foreseecible plications of alternative political policies 
for the community and tl nation. Local groups will discuss the issues 
with experts at home and abroad and by nightly instantaneous referendums 
determine which bills to pass or reject. Representatives will no longer 
be elected to decide on political issues at national or world congresses, 
but some will be appointed to see that the technocrats present the prob- 
lems and the alternatives formulated to the public objectively. 
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EDVENT #53: SUPERCONTROLLED ENVIRONMENTS; COST: 17,500,000 

Three-dimensional television and movies were perfecbed in the late 
1970s and have now developed into advanced holovision techniques where 
the picture surrounds the viewer on alL sides. Holovision has now been 
combined with responsive environments to transform the make-believe into 
the perception of reality — supercontrolled environments. Experience 
centers have been established around the nation where one no longer 
goes to see the movies, such as "Clockwork Orange," one now participates 
in them and their outcomes. One may even believe he has been wounded, 
suffer death, and resurrect to live in some fantasy-land beyond. Learn- 
ers can either program the outcome themselves, have it occur on- a random 
basis, or accept a preprogrammed package. The techniques are now so 
perfected that few indeed can separa;te the real from illusion while 
in the simulators. 

It is suggested that these new simulators will serve as excellent 
teaching aides, it is proposed that there be developed a sequence of 
environments to cover the history of mankind. Each child will relive 
the history of the species and both intellectually and emotionally 
sense its successes and suffer at its failures. It is also proposed 
that simulations be. developed of all imaginable future developments 
so that the young may participate in designing the future of the nation, 
see the issues from many possible angles, and reflect on all probable 
consequences. Students will be taught techniques for designing their 
own supercontrolled environments. Parents will be encouraged to par- 
ticipate in a variety of such experiences. 

EDVENT #54: EDUCATION FOR SUSPENDED ANIMATION; COST: 8,500,000 

Long-duration coma, hibernation, or suspended animation has been 
perfected now. Men can safely, move into frozen storage for years to 
centuries. All across the country citizens with incurable diseases, 
the weary of life, or the adventuresome, have chosento move into another 
century and another time. 

It is proposed that suspended animation could be a profound learn- 
ing experience by helping the young to understand the meaning of death, 
birth, time, progress, history, and many other aspects of human exper- 
ience which are never so overwhelmingly sensed as when one has been 
"dead" for ten to a thousand years. Therefore, it is proposed that 
all children be encouraged to have this experience while in their grow- 
ing years. Schools will institute seminars to promote hibernation 
among the adult population by showing its efficacy in achieving happi- 
ne s, prestige, and a sense of adventure as demonstrated by conversations 
with families already revived. It is proposed that special instruction 
be given to prepare the departing for the experience, even "funerals" 
for families which depart, possibly, forever from loved ones. 

It is proposed that all faculty be required to participate in a 
hibernation experience to enhance their status in the eyes of the young. 
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EDVENT #55: INSTANTANEOUS EDUCATION; COST: }iD 16,000,000 



Man-machine symbiosis has been achieved by linking the human 
brain to a computer. Such direct electrical stimulation c£in be used 
to teach most knowledge and many skills instantaneously. It has also 
facilitated the interconnection of many minds into a "mass-mind" 
learning experience. Even now techniques are being developed such 
that decisions of national interest can be decided on a national 
mass-mind instantaneous referendum. Man is thus able to vastly 
improve his social and mental functioning. 

It is proposed that STATOS immediately adapt its computers in 
all learning centers to facilitate use of the' new technology of instan- 
taneous learning. All academic courses, CAI and CATV programs will be 
dropped. All drugs for improving memory and intelligence will be auto- 
mated. Children at age two will be required to have the necessary 
surgical implants. 

It is proposed that STATOS establish a Center for Man-Machine 
Symbiosis to develop and/or purchase programs for instantaneous learn- 
ing, to direct such services so that all children will receive them 
equally, and to extend them to the public and provide the necessary 
counseling for appropriate adjustment. 

It is proposed that the Schools of Unlearning develop similar 
instantaneous programs for directed forgetting. Teachers will now 
specialize in child emotional growth and the limits of genetic manipu- 
lation. It is profxDsed that local learning centers prepare to function 
also as centers tc coordinate "mass-mind democracy" through which all 
citizens may participate in national decisions. 

EDVENT #56: MENTAL TELEPATHY EDUCATION; COST: fiD 4,000,000 

A team of Russian scientists has discovered the mechanism behind 
mental telepathy. It now fits into the physical picture of nature. 
American and Japanese engineers have developed small and inexpensive 
amplification devices such that all individuals can read the current 
thoughts of each other's minds with ease. Students are beginning to 
bring these devices to school. 

It is therefore proposed that STATOS give a crash program in 
training all teachers and administrators techniques of thought control 
as well as methodologies to use the new devices pedagogically . It is 
proposed that new courses be designed to teach students thought con- 
grol and to use the ESP machines in their daily lives to enhance inter- 
personal communication. Special experiences will be designed to help 
them adjust to the radical changes of attitudes toward sex, privacy, 
and even human nature that ESP is causing. And since the machines will 
make students much more politcally and socially sophisticated, it is 
proposed that all Jearning experiences be accordingly upgraded. 
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EDVENT #57: EDUCATION ORGASMS; COST: 10,000,000 

As a result of research with drugs and .electrode implants in the brain, 
scientists have found ten human "pleasure ; centers. " Simultaneous stimula- 
tion of the centers in various combinations produces a mystical ecstasy 
which makes hallucinatory drugs or sex totally incomparable eind blas6 by 
comparison. Inexpensive solid-state implants have been developed which 
permit random stimulation of the centers. ' A new industry is emerging in 
the form of "pleasure cafes" which has programs for manipulating the brain's 
pleasure center of people who have purchased the implants. The cafes have 
shown that stimulation can be enormously enhanced by participation of other 

humans and telepathic recognition of mutual ecstasy. 

1 

It i^r proposed that the art of writing programs for achieving induced 
peak experiences via brain-implants to the iten pleasure centers be taught 
and directed toward educational purposes. Automatic transceivers will be 
given each child which will induce "orgasmic-like" experiences in learners 
as reinforcements for desired display of cognitive or affective learning 
skills. Sex education will begin to be phased out as the new induced 
learning orgasms vastly supersede all other pleasures. All learning exer- 
cises must be upgraded to handle the much more highly motivated students. 

It is proposed that seminars be established to reassure skeptics of 
positive benefits in the new program. Personal demonstrations, results 
from long-range studies, and viable plans for prevention of misuse will 
reduce most opposition, 

EDVENT #58: AUTOMATED CHILDHOOD; COST: ?{D 14,500,000 

New computer technology has been combined with surgical implants to 
make it possible to place a man under constant surveillance without his ever 
becoming aware of it, even to the extent of controlling his moods, desires, 
and behavior. Usage is widely practiced in the state for treatment of 
criminals and deviants who no longer are penned up like animals, but are 
allowed to interact freely with the citizens. They know there is no escape 
from it. Relatives and friends help determine the programs to guide their 
loved ones and even participate in monitoring the surveillance equipment. 

It is therefore proposed that such implants be surgically inserted in 
all children born. Surveillance equipment will be put under control of. the 
schools until such persons reach adulthood, at which time the implants will 
be removed. These implants will save enormous costs and trouble in the 
normal ' administration of various mood and intelligence drugs already dis- 
pensed by the schools and 'will increase learning by the avoidance of delays. 
Parents too will appreciate the model children which result from automated 
childhood. 

It is proposed that seminars be conducted for the public to assure 
citizens of the safety of the techniques and demonstration of their use- 
fulness. Citizens will be reassured that all measures are being taken to 
prevent misuse. It is proposed that automated equipment be purchased to 
perform the extensive surveillance requirements and that teachers be 
retrained for the new conditions. 
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EDVENT #59: WORLD RECONSTRUCTIONIST EDUCATION; COST: 6,500,000 

This month a manned flight to Jupiter identified and captured a 
strancjG vehicle from some other part of the universe. It is unmanned 
and. apparently cibandoned, but extremely sophisticated electronically. 
It is obviously a stellar probe from another galactic system and proves 
the existence of highly intelligent beings beyond the earth. World- 
wide alarm is caused by its discovery. Schools are severely criticized 
for not being sufficiently academic and a sputnik-like crisis is pre- 
cipitated. 

It is proposed that the schools offer an intensified program for 
the gifted in space technology, communications engineering, and weapons 
defense. Schools will become local coordinating agencies in case of 
invasion. 

It is proposed that STATOS initiate adult and student seminars on 
man's new place in the universe, creative writing on what life must be 
like elsewhere, and experier.tial environments simulating possible future 
alternatives. Most importantly, howe'";r, world political unity has resulted 
from the external threat and has led to a new consolidation of power in 
world government. 

It is therefore proposed that all community learning centers be more 
firmly linked to the World Educcltion Assembly, not only by sending repre- 
sentatives to it who allocate educational funds, but by being legally 
responsible to the Assembly and World Government for the implementation 
of programs to reconstruct society according to democratically-determined 
world priorities. 

EDVENT #60: EDUCATION FOR IMMORTALITY; COST: $D 8,000,000 

Chemical control of the aging process of the human cell together with 
growth and implantation of new organs and limbs has made possible the exten- 
sion of life up to as much as 200 years. People can now choose their age 
and remain there for many decades without noticeable effects. With biolog- 
ical immortality expected within 50 years more research, the STATOS legis- 
lative assembly has immediately passed laws forbi'dding childbirth without 
government approval . 

It is proposed that all schools cancel new building ventures and 
terminate the hiring of new teachers as they prepare to switch entirely 
into animal education and adult unlearning and reeducation. Since the 
growth of remaining children can also be halted at any given ages, it 
is proposed that their maturing be maximally delayed especially in the 
very early years. This will facilitate maximum growth, but more impor- 
tantly, it will allow for the continuous presence of children in a 
society in which few can ever again be bom. 

Since most adults can never have children any more, it is proposed 
that the government establish children as public property for all who 
desire to have equal rights in obseirving, loving, and caring for them, 
and that the schools be centers for providing and monitoring this public 
service. The schools will also be centers for the dispensing of immor- 
tality drugs and antidotes to the brooding and maternal instincts. 

It is proposed that new existential learning experiences be intro- 
duced on "The Right to be Born and to Die," "Human Evolution and Destiny," 

and "As Man Becomes a God." • , 

■?■ ■ ■ 
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ASSIGNMENT #1 

Preparations for Planning Period 1975-1984 

You are about to play the game SAFE-'-a simulation of th6 future 
of public education. You will be an important community leader who is 
assigned to a committee responsible for planning the future of a large 
metropolitan school district. 

The goal of your committee is to earn as many satisfaction 
points as possible. The team with the most points at the .end of the 
fifth ten-year planning period is declared the winner. 

Your first assignment is to read the Game Manual carefully. 
Therein you will find a detailed description of all preparations needed 
for the game and all the edvents. Know what is meant by such terms as 
edvents, educational evaluators, socievents, edsurance, and edver- 
tising, and understand how they are used in the game. 

Read the first 20 edvents carefully, then complete the table 
below and prepare to hand it in. Base your decisions on the following 
considerations: a) the degree to which the seven educational evaluators 
will like them (remember, if the powerful sociopolitical groups don't 
like an edvent, then it is not likely to win many satisfaction points 
for you) , b) the degree to which the long-range effects are desirable, 
and c) the. cost of the edvent. 



Edvent Selections 



1. 


From the first 12 edvents. 


1. 




write the "best" 2 here: 


2. 


2. 


From the first 14 edvents, 


1. 




minus the 2 above, write the 






"best" 2 here: 


2. 


3. 


From the first 16 edvents. 


1. 




minus the 4 above, write the 


2. 




"best" 2 here: 




4. 


From the first 18 edvents. 


1. 




minus the 6 above, write the 






"best" 2 here: 


2. 


5. 


From the first 20 edvents. 


1. 




minus the 8 above, write the 






"best" 2 here: 


2. 
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ASSIGNMENT #2 

Preparations for Planning Period 1985-1994 

During this second round of the game SAFE^ your district plan- 
ning committee will be living, through the years 1985 to 1994 A.D. 
You will be primarily concerned with edvents #11 through 30. Your 
assignment is to read these edvents carefully and then to use the 
following two pages to prepare a public relations analysis. This 
analysis will indicate which of the edvent options for the period 
will earn you the most points. 

In the left-hand column of the form are listed the 20 edvents i 
#11 through 30 by number and name. At the top of the page a space is 
provided for you to fill in the new influence levels of each of the 
educational evaluators as given in the printout from Round I. You 
are to estimate on the first row for each of the 20 edvents how satis- 
fied "you feel each of the evaluators is liJ^ely to be with that edvent. 

pof example, the first edvent on the form is #11, Interactional 
CATV Schools. Ml of the evaluators like this edvent except for the 
Essentialists. (The rating scale is from +3 to -3 where -3 means they 
intensely dislike it and +3 means they intensely like it.) The second 
edvent for the perios is #12, Individualized Learning Schools. In this 
case/ the Essentialists and the Neoperennialists dislike it. -You are 
to now estimate how the evaluators will view each of the remaining 18 
edvents for the period. To help you with this, some of the information 
is already provided. 

After these ratings are completed, multiply the influence level 
at the top of the page by each of the influence levels you just finished 
estimating and fill the products in the second" row provided for -each 
edvent. The sum of the products is put to the right in the "Totals" 
column. Each total tells you how many points you might earn if that 
edvent is implemented. 

■* 

For example, suppose the computer printout from Round I gave 
the following new influence levels: NEO 85, ESS 300, SOC 315, EXP 110, 
REC 130, HUM 40, and BIO 10. You would fill in these values on the top 
line of the form on the next page and calculate the points possible 
through implementing this edvent as follows: 



EDVENT 


E D 


U C 


A T 


ION 


A L 


E V 


ALU 


A T 0 R S 


NEO 


ESS 


SOC 


EXP 


REC 


HUM 


BIO 


TOTAL 


New Influence Levels 


85 


3O0 


315 


110 


130 


40 


10 




#11 Interactional CATV 


+1 


-1 


+1 


+2 


+2 


+1 


+1 


630 


Schools 


+B5 - 


'^00 


+315 


+220 


+260 


+40 


+10 
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The only remaining problem is to specifically determine which 
edvents you want to implement. During the first two years, your 
options are #2 through 22, minus of course those edvents which you 
implomentGd in Round I. Write at the bottoilV''€)f .your public relations 
analysis form the two edvents with the highest totals from the 20. 

For the second two-year period, your options are #4 through 24. 
Pick the highest two remaining and add them to your list. Do the same 
for each of the remaining two-year periods until you have picked the 
ten "best" edvents from among the options. This analysis will tiell 
you which are the "best" choices for immediate public satisfaction 
and the order in which you should implement them. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS ANALYSIS 



Year >: 



1985- 
1986 





EDUCATIONAL EVALUATORS 






mialists 


ilists 


Social Realists 
(SOC) 


Exp er iment al i s t s 
(EXP) 


leconstruc- 
:s (REC) 


>tentialists 


:al Recon- 
Lonists (BIO) 


1-:) 


ED7BNT 


Neoperen 
(NEO) 

1 


Essentia 
(ESS) 


Social I 
tionisi 


Human Pc 
(HUM) 


Biologic 
struct: 


T 0 T A 


New Inifluence Levels 


















#11. Interactional CATV 
Schools 


4-1 
T J. 




4-1 


4-9 


4-9 


4-1 


4-1 




















#12. Individualized 

ijeaj.nj.n^ ocnooj.s 


-.1 


— ± 


4-1 


4-9 


4-1 


4-9 


4-1 




















#13. Education as an 
Occupation 








-1 


-1 


-1 






















#l*i. Society Schooling 


-2 




+ 1 












#15. Community Arts 


+1 


-1 




+2 


























#16. Family Health Center 






-1 






+2 






#17. Educational Research 
Institute 


-2 


"1 








-1 






















#18. Student Information 
Service 


-3 




+2 








+3 




















#19. Youth Towns 


-3 






+3 


























#20. Education Assembly 


+1 




-2 








+2 





















(continued on next page) 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS ANALYSIS (continued) 



Years; 
1985- 
1986 
(con'd) 



1987- 
1988 



1989- 
1990 



1991- 
1992 



1993- 
1994 



EDUCATIONAL EVALUATORS' 



EDVENT 


U) 
4J 

U) 
•H 
H 

.3 
§ 

u 

55 ^ 


Essential ists 
(ESS) 


Social Realists 
(SOC) 


0) 

U) 
•H 

C 

u 


Social Reconstruc- 
tionists (REC) 


0) 

4J 

CO 
•H 

(u 
•H 
4J 
C 

(U 

4J 
o 

A4 

i 1 


"Biological Racon- 
structionists (BIO) 


TOTAL 


#21. National Library 






-1 


+2 










Service 


















#22. Educational 

Experience Centers 




-2 




+3 
























9 Pf^T f oymri nff* 

Contracting 






-2 






-2 






















#24. Community Siblings 
Program 




-2 






+2 






















ii25 - Puture-Shock 
Curricula 


-3 








+3 






















#26. Differential 
Staffing 




+2 


-1 


























#27. Parochiaid 


+3 






-2 




-1 




















#28. Marriage Training 
Schools 




-1 


+1 


























#29. Intelligence Drugs 






-1 




+3 






















#30. Personality Drugs 




+1 


+1 
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ASSIGNMENT tt3, Part I 

Preparations for Planning Period 1995-2004 

During this third round of the game SAIi'Ej your district planning com- 
mittee will be living through the years 1995 to 2004 A.D. You will be pri- 
marily concerned with edvcnts #21 through 40. Your assignment is to prepare 
a public relations analysis and a futurist analysis. Together, this infor- 
mation will tell you which of the edvent options are the most desirable. 
To make this assignment as meaningful and yet as simple as possible, one- 
half of your team will take edvents #21 to 30 (Part I), and the other half 
will take edvents #31 to 40 (Part II). 

Public Relations Analysis; On the following page you will find a 
form containing edvents #21 to 30 in the left-hand column and the seven 
educational evaluators across the top. This is very similar to the analy- 
sis you made in preparation for Round II. Again, there is provided about 
half of the information you will need to perform the analysis. This infor- 
mation tells you the degree to which the , evaluators like or dislike the 
particular edvent (on a scale from +3 to -3). Your assignment is to com- 
plete this information by filling in the blanks. Then compute the satis- 
faction points possible for each edvent. 

To perform this computation, fill in across the top the new influ- 
ence levels as taken from the printout of Round II. Multiply the influence 
level of each group by the satisfaction or dissatisfaction level that the 
group feels toward the particular edvent and put the product in the space 
directly below. Add these products and put the sum to the right in the 
"Total" column. * 

Futurist Analysis; On the third page you will find a form contain- 
ing edvents #21 to 30 in the left-hand column and the 12 socievents across 
the top. This is the futurist analysis form. Half of the information you 
will need is already provided. To the right of edvents #21 to 25 there is 
a series of numbers from +6 to -6. These numbers tell you how the imple- 
mentation of that edvent will change the probability of occurrence of each 
of the socievents. 

For example, if you implement National Library Service, the proba- 
bility of nuclear war goes down by one point; and if you implement Per- 
formance Contracting, it goes up one point. Your assignment is to fill 
in the missing information by reading the edvents and then estimating on 
a scale from +6 to -6 the degree to which you feel each edvent will change 
the probability of occurrence of each socievent. Then compute the totals 
in the last four columns. To get the total "desirable effects," change 
the signs of the last eight socievents and then add the positive numbers 
of all 12 socievents together. To get the total "undesirable effects," 
add all the negative numbers together (see the examples on the form) . In 
the "special concerns" column, put the opposite effect of one socievent 
which you are particularly concerned about (such as nuclear war) and then 
total these three columns to the right. 

The public relations analysis will tell you which.^edvent will earn 
the most immediate points. The futurist analysis will tell you^ which edvent 
will lead to the most desirable future for the district. .Together, they 
suggest the "best" choices for implementation. To complete your prepara- 
tions, choose what you now consider to be the five best edvents you will 
recommend for implementation. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS AlvJALYSIS 



EDUCATIONAL EVALUATORS 



• 

EDVENT 


Neoperennialists 
(NEO) 


Essential ists 
(ESS) 


Social Realists 
(SOC) 


!Q 

0) 
•H 
H 

C 
Q) 

B 

•H 

u ^ 

W 


Social Reconstruct 
tionists (REC) 


Humcin Potential ists 
(HUM) 


Biological Recon- 
sLructionists (BIO) 


TOTAL 


New Influence Levels 


















#21. National Library 
Service 


+1 




-1 








+1 


















#22. Educational 

Experience Centers 


-3 


-2 


+1 


























#23. Performance Contract- 
ing 






-2 




+2 


-2 




















#24. Community Siblings 
Program 


-3 




+1 


























#25. Future Shock 
Curricula 


-3 










+1 


+2 


















#26. Differential Staff- 
ing 




+2 




•4-1 


+2 






















#27. Parochiaid 


+3 




-1 




-2 






















#28. Marriage Training 
Schools 




-1 




+2 




+2 




















#29. Intelligence Drugs 






-1 




+ 3 


-1 






















«30. Personality Drugs 




+1 






+2 




+3 
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FUTURIST ANALYSIS 



E D V E N T S 


SO CI EVENTS 


i 

H 

P< z 
2 U 

5 V 
1 

n 


i 

c 

D 
<A 
U 
•H 

d) 

3S 

(5 ^ 

• 

\^ 


c 

9 r 

U H 

1 

1 1 


i 

c 

H t 

Id 0 

r* S 
0 H 
•H 0 
4i > 

• 

V 


.52 

H 

9) ;i 

lA 0 

an 

• 

U f 


3 

0 

I 

ll 

0) 

M 

1 

w 


H 

I 


III 
0 

i 

to V 

1 

At 
W 


SS 
•H 0 

Li P* 

a u 


•HU 

0(. 
ri ^ 

u 
H 


i 

0 

'H W 

0 c 

U 9 
•H 0 

fli d 

% K 

n 
H 


i 

s 

H K 

1 

H 


J 

8 

M 

J 
H 

i 
.a 

s 


u 

1 

^^ 

: W 

11 
H 

] 

(A 

s 


E 

9) 
0 

8S 

rl 

•H i 




121. National Library 
Service 


+1 


+3 


+2 


+4 


A 

0 


+3 


A 

■2 


-2 


-2 


A 

0 


A 

0 


-1 


+17 


A 

-3 


+1 


+15 


tt22. Educational Experience 
Centers 


-1 


"3 


+2 


+2 


+6 


+4 


+4 


-4 


-2 


+4 


A 

-2 


-1 


i 1 A 

+13 


A A 

-22 


1 1 

+1 


-8 


123, Performance 
Contracting 


0 


+4 


-2 


+2 


-2 


+4 


A 

0 


A 

0 


"2 


0 


-2 


+1 


+12 


-7 


"1 


t il 


#24. Community Siblings 
Program 


A 

0 


+3 


+1 


0. 


0 


+1 


1 f\ 

+3 


A 

"2 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


+6 


"4 


A 

0 


+2 


125. Future Shock 
Curricula ' 


+1 


+2 


+1 


1 ji 

+4 


+4 


A 

0 


+2 


■2 


+2 


+3 


A 

"2 


A 

-2 


1 1 A 

+14 


-11 


1 ^ 

+2 


+5 


126. Differential 
Staffing 


































127. Parochiaid 


































128. Marriage Training 
Schools 


































129. Intelligence 
; Drugs 


































130. Personality 
Drugs 


























■ 
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ASSIGNMENT #3, Part II 

Preparations for Planning Period 1995-2004 

During this third round of the game SAFE, your district planning com- 
mittee will be living through the years 1995 to 2004 A-D- You will be con- 
cerned with edvents #21 through 40. Your assignment is to prepare a public 
relations analysis and a futurist analysis-. Together, this information will 
tell you which of the edvent options are the most desirable- To make this 
assignment as meaningful and yet as simple as possible, one-half of your 
team will take edvents #21 to 30 (Part I) , and the other half will take 
edvents #31 to 40 (Part II)- 

Public Relations Analysis; On the following page you will find a 
form containing edvents #31 to 40 in the left-hand column and the seven 
educational evaluators across the top- This is very similar to the analy- 
sis you made in preparation for Round II- Again, there is provided about 
half of the information you will need to perform the analysis. This infor- 
mation tells you the degree to which the evaluators like or dislike the 
particular edvent (on a scale from +3 to -3)- Your assignment is to com- 
plete this information by filling in the blanks- Then compute the satis- 
faction points possible for each edvent - 

To perform this computation, fill in across the top the new influ- 
ence levels as taken from the printout of Round II- Multiply the influence 
level of each group* by the satisfaction or dissatisfaction level that the 
group feels toward the particular edvent and put the product in the space 
directly below- Add these products and put the sum to the right in the 
"Total" column - 

Futurist Analysis; On the third page you will find.-a form contain- 
ing edvents #21 to 30 in the left-hand column and the 12 socievents across 
the top- This is the futurist analysis form- Half of the information you 
will need is already provided- To the right of edvents #31 to 40 there is 
a series of numbers from +6 to -6- These numbers tell yoii^how the imple- 
mentation of that edvent will change the probability of occurrence of each 
of the socievents - 

For example, if you implement Family-Centered Education, the proba- 
bility of nuclear war goes up two points and if you implement Education 
Quotas it goes down one point- Your assignment is to fill in the missing 
information by reading the edvents and then estimating on a scale from +6 
to -6 the degree to which you feel each edvent will change the probability 
of occurrence of each socievent- Then compute the totals in the last four 
columns- To get the total "desirable effects," change the signs of the 
last eight socievents and then add the positive numbers of all 12 socievents 
together. To get the total "undesirable effects," add all the negative 
numbers together (see the examples on the form)- In the "special concerns" 
column, put the opposite effect of one. socievent which you are particularly 
concerned about (such as nuclear war) and then total these three columns 
to the right- ' 

The pioblic relations "analysis will tell you which edvent will earn 
the most immediate points- The futurist analysis will tell you which edvent 

will -lead to -the-most" desirable -future — Together , . they • - 

suggest the "best" choices for implementation- To complete your prepara- 
tions, choose what you now consider to be the five best edvents you will 
recommend for implementation-^ 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS ANALYSIS 



EDVENT 


. EDUCATIONAL EVA 


LUATO 


RS 


Neoperennialists 
(NEO) 


Essentialists 
(ESS) 


social Realists 
(SOC) 


Exp er ime n tal i s ts 
(EXP) 


Social Reconstruc- 
tionists (REC) 


Hxnnan Potential ists 
(HUM) 


Biological Recon- 
structionists (BIO) | 


TOTAL 


New Influence Levels 


















#31. Family-Centered 
Education 


+3 




-2 






+1 




















#32. Incidental Education 


+1 








-2 


+3 




















#33. Professional 

Parenthood School 




-1 


+1 








+2 


















#34. Schools of 
Rel earning 






+2 






-3 


+3 


















#35. Education Quotas 




-1 




-2 


+3 






















#36. Computerized 
Schools 


+3 








-2 


+2 




















#37. Advanced Sex 
Education 


-3 


-1 


+1 


























#38. Education for 
World Democracy 


-2 




+1 




+3 






















#39. Charter Myth 






-1 


-3 






+2 




Schools 
















#40. Education 

Central ization 


-2 






+1 


+2 
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FUTURIST ANALYSIS 



E D V E N T S 

,1 


■ S 0:^C I E V E N T S 


0 

2 0 
0 ^ 

1 

H 


>1 
u 
c 
u 

•H 

0 

•H 

1^ 
1^ 

u 

Id u 

(UK 

I 


I 

4J 
C 

•H 0 

g > 

3 H 
§ 0 

g > 

DC 

U H 

• 


<; 
z 

4J 
C 
tl 

H E 

fi > 
OH 

<H p 

4J > 

Id C 

2 H 

< 


m c 

. Id c 

til 0 

c Id 

0 BJ 

■ 

in 


a 

tn 

s 

+• 

D 

Id ^ 


111 
D 

il 
S 

M 

r 
1 


(11 
0 

i 

if 

lg 

w ^ 


H 

X! pi 

W - 

11 4) 

nl 3 
>,.(il 
•H 0 
M H 

u 


■ 

n 
i^ 

s 

•H U 

<^ 

f 

0 

H 


0 

•H tn 
u 0 

0) M 

n 9 

13 ID 

p; Pi 

• 

H 
H 


Id 

r 

H U 

U P 
9 2 
2*- 

H: 


« 
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u 

M 
M 
W 

11 
H 

tn 
u 
Q 


01 

M 
U 

11 
H 

i 

tn 
11 
•0 

C 

D 


111 

E 

D 
0 

us 

•H fl). 
U H 
11 0 
ft 3 
CQ 2 


h 

w 

4 

OS 

el 


131. Family-Centered 
Education 


-1 


-6 


-4 


-2 


+3 


f6 


+2 


0 


-4 , 




^4 




+4 


'30 


-2 


-23 


132. Incidental 
Education 


-2 


-6 


-4 


+1 


+6 


+6 


f4 


-4 


-4 


f4 




fl 


+9 ^ 


-37 


-1 


-29 


133. Professional 
Parenthood Schools 


0 


0 


+2 


+2 


-2 


fl 




0 


■2 


0 


■4 


0. 


fl2 


-1 


0 


+11 


134. Schools of 
Relearninq 


+2 


+3 ■ 


+2 


+2 


-4 


-4 


f2 




-4 


K 


-2 


0 ' 


^2.3 


-12 


0 


+11 


135. Education 
Quotas 


0 


0 


0 


+1 


f2 


+2 


f4 


f4 


-4 


0 


■2 


■L 


+8 


-12 


+1 


-3 


136. Computerized 
Schools 


































137. Advanced 
Sex Education 


































§38. Education for 
. World Democracy 


































139. Charter Myth 
acnoois 


































UO* Education 
Centralization 
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ASSIGNMENT #4, Part I 

Preparations for Planning Period 2005-2015 

During this fourth round of the game SAFE, your district planning 
committee will be living through the years 2005 to 2015 A.D. You will be 
concerned with edvents #31 through 50. Your assignment is to prepare a 
public relations analysis, a futurist analysis, and a cost-benefit analysis. 
Together, this information will tell you which of the edvent options are 
the most desirable. To make this assignment as meaningful and yet as simple 
as possible, one-half of your team will take edvents #31 through 40 (Part I) 
and the other half will take edvents #41 through 50 (Part II) • 

Public Relations Analysis; On the following page you will find a 
form containing edvents #31 to 40 in the left-hand column and the seven 
educational evaluators across the top. This is very similar to the analysis 
you made in preparations for Round III. Again there is provided about half 
of the information you will need to perform the analysis. This information 
tells you the degree to v^ich the evaluators like or dislike the particular 
edvent (on a scale from +3 to -3) . Your assignment is to complete this 
information by filling in the blanks. Then compute the satisfaction points 
each edvent makes possible. 

Futurist Analysis: On the next page you will find a form containing 
edvents #31 to 40 in the left-hand colinin and the 12 socievents across the 
top. This is the futurist analysis form and again, half of the information 
you will need is already provided. To the right* of edvents #31 to 35 there 
is a series of numbers from +6 to -6. These numbers tell you how the imple- 
mentation of that edvent will change the probability of occurrence of each 
of the above socievents. For example, if you implement Family-Centered Edu- 
cation, the probability of nuclear war goes up by two points and if you imple- 
ment Education Quotas, it goes down by one point. Your assignment is to fill 
in the missing information by reading the edvents and then computing the totals 
in the last four columns. To get the total "desirable effects," change the 
signs in the last eight socievents and then add all the positive ones together- 
To get the total "undesirable effects," add all the negative ones together. 
In' the' special concerns column, put the opposite effect of one socievent 
which you are particularly concerned about (such as nuclear war) and then 
total these three columns to the right. 

Cost-Benefit Analysis: Take a separate sheet of paper and divide the 
satisfaction points which each edvent makes possible by the cost of that 
edvent. Rank the quotients from the highest to. the lowest. For example, 
suppose Family-Centered Education could earn you 600 points and cost 10 
million. And suppose Incidental Education could earn you 500 points and 
costs ^{D 6 million. For the cost-benefit analysis, you divide the benefits 
by the costs. This gives you 600/10 or 60. for Family-Centered Education 
and 500/6 or 83 for Incidental Education; Obviously, though Incidental 
Education could earn you fewer points, it is a much better buy for the money 
invested and should be preferred. 

To complete your assignment, choose from the cost-benefit and 
futurist conclusions the five "best" edvents you will recommend for imple- 
mentation. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS ANALYSIS 
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FUTURIST ANALYSIS 
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Preparations for Planning Period 2005-2015 

During this fourth round of the game SAFE, your district planning 
committee will be living through the years 2005 to 2015 A.D. You will be 
concerned with edvents #31 through 50. Your assignment is to prepare a 
public relations analysis, a futurist analysis/ and a cost-benefit analysis- 
Together/ this information will tell you which of the edvent options are 
the most desirable- To make this assignment as meaningful and yet as single 
as possible, one-half of your tea m^i ll take edvents #31 through 40 (Part I) 
and the other half will take edven^^^41 through 50 (Part Ii) . 

Public Relations Analysis; "O^^Mtollowing page you will find a 
form containing edvents #41 through 50 in the left-hand column and the seven 
educational evaluators across the top. This is very similar to the analysis 
you made in preparations for Round III- Again there is provided about half 
of the information you will need to perform the analysis. This information 
tells you the degree to which the evaluators like or dislike the particular 
edvent (on a scale from +3 to -3). Your assignment is to complete this 
information by filling in the blanks- Then compute the satisfaction points 
each edvent makes possible. 

Futurist Analysis; On the next page you will find a form containing 
edvents #41 to 50 in the left-hand column and the 12 socievents across the 
top. This is the futurist analysis form and again, half of the information 
you will need is already provided. To the right of edvents #41 to 45 5here 
is a series of numbers from +6 to -6. These numbers tell you how the imple- 
mentation of that edvent will change the probability of occurrence of each 
of the above socievents. For example, if you implement Supersleep Education, 
the probability of nuclear war goes down by two points and if you implement 
World Government Education, it goes down by six points. Your assignment is 
to fill in the missing information by reading the edvents and then computing 
the totals in the last four columns. To get the total "desirable effects," 
change the signs in the last eight socievents and then add all the positive 
ones together. To get the total "undesirable effects," add all the negative 
ones together. In the special concerns column, put the opposite effect of 
one socievent which you are particularly concerned about (such as nuclear 
war) and then total these three columns to the right. 

Cost-Benefit Analysis; Take a separate sheet of paper and divide the 
satisfaction points which each edvent makes possible by the cost of that 
edvent. Rank the quotients from the highest to the lowest.. For example, 
suppose Education for Space Travel could earn you 600 points and cost 10 
million. And suppose World Government Education could earn you. 500 points 
and cost ;?D 6 million. For the cost-benefit analysis, you divide the bene- 
fits by the costs. This gives you 600/10 or 60 for Education for Space 
Travel and 500/6 or 83 for World Government Education. Obviously, though 
World Government Education could earn you fewer points, it is a much better 
buy for the money invested and should be preferred. 

To complete your assignment, choose from the cost-benefit and futurist 
conclusions the five "best" edvents you- will recommend for implementation. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS ANALYSIS 
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ASSIGNMENT #5, Part I 

Preparations for Planning Period 2005-2024 

During this last round of the gaiae SAFE, your district planning 
committee will be living through the years 2015 to 2024 A, D, You will 
be concerned with edvents #41 through 60, Your assignment is to pre- 
pare a public relations analysis, a futurist analysis, and a cost- 
benefit analysis, only this time they will all be integrated together. 

The final analysis will tell you which of the edvent options 
are the most "desirable." To make this assignment as meaningful and 
yet as simple as possible, one-half of your team will take edvents 
#41 through 50 (Part I), and the other half will take edvents #51 
through 60 (Partll) . 

Public Relations Analysis; On the following page you will 
find a form containing edvents #41 through 50 in the left-hand column 
and the seven educational evaluators across the top. This is very 
similar to the analysis you made in preparation for Round IV. Only 
this round all of the positive relationships are given. This infor- 
mation tells you the degree to which the evaluators favor the particu- 
lar edvent (on a scale from 0 to +3), Your assignment is to complete 
this information by filling in the blanks for the negative effects. 
Then compute the satisfaction points each edvent makes possible, as 
done in Assignment #4. 

Futurist Analysis: On the next page you will find a form con- 
taining edvents #41 through 50 in the left-hand column and the 12 
socievents across the top. This is the Futurist Analysis form and 
again, half of the information you will need is already provided. 
Your assignment is to fill in the missing negative effects. Then 
compute the totals in the last four columns. 

Cost- Benefit Analysis; Take a separate sheet of paper and 
divide the satisfaction points which each edvent makes possible by 
the cost of the edvent. Rank the quotients from the highest to the 
lowest and place the rankings in column A of the Cost-Benefit form. 
Divide the total Futurist Analysis points for each edvent by the 
cost of the edvent, rank the quotients from highest to the lowest, 
and place the rankings in column C, Multiply the rankings in column 
A by two and put the products in column B. Add columns B and C 
together and put the sum in column D. Now rank column D from the 
lowest to the highest and put the results in column E. 

This is a cost-benefit analysis technique which integrates 
the long- and short-range effects of a decision with its overall 
cost so that you can tell which of the choices are the "best," 
The edvents in column E with the lowest numbers are theoretically 
the "best" choices. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS ANALYSIS 
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FUTURIST ANALYSIS 
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ASSIGNMENT #5, Part II 

Preparations for Planning Period 2005-2024 

During this last round of the game SAFEj your district planning 
conunittee will be living through the- years 2015 to 2024 A.D. You will 
be concerned with edvents #41 through 60. Your assignment is to pre- 
pare a public relations analysis, a futtoist' analysis, and a cost- 
benefit analysis, only this time they will all be integrated together. 

Th6 final analysis will tell you which of the edvent options 
are the most "desirable," To make this assignment as meaningful and 
yet as s'lnple as possible, one-half of your team will take edvents 
#41 through 50 (Part I), and the other half will take edvents #51 
through 60 (Part II) . 

Public Relations Analysis; On the follpwing page you will 
find a form containing edvents #51 through 60 in the left-hand column' 
and the seven educational evaluators across the top. This is very 
similar to the analysis you made in preparation for Round IV. Only 
this round all of the positive relationships are given. This infor- 
mation tells you the degree to which the evaluators favor the particu- 
lar edvent (on a scale from 0 to +3)« Your assignment is to complete 
this information by filling in the blanks for the negative effects. 
Then compute the satisfaction points each edvent makes possible, as 
done in Assignment #4« 

Futurist /Analysis; On the next page you will find a form con- 
taining edvents #51 through 60 in the left-hand column and the 12 
socievents across the top. This is the Futurist Analysis form and 
again, half the information you will need is already provided. Your 
assignment is to fill in the missing negative effects. Then compute 
the totals in the last four columns. 

' Cost-Benefit Analysis; Take a separate sheet of paper and 
divide the satisfaction points which each edvent makes possible by 
the cost of the edvent. Rank the quotients from the highest to the 
lowest and place the rankings in column A of the Cost-Benefit form. 
Divide the total Futurist Analysis points for each edvent by the 
cost of the edvent, rank the quotients from highest to the lowest, 
and place the rankings in column C. Multiply the rankings in column 
A by two and put the products in column B. Add columns B and C 
together and put the sum in column D. Now rank column D from the 
lowest to the highest and put the results in column E. 

This is a cost-benefit analysis technique which integrates 
the long- and short-range effects of a decision with its overall 
cost so that you can tell which of the choices are the "best." 
The edvents in column E with the lowest numbers are theoretically 
the "best" choices. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS ANALYSIS 
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FUTURIST ANALYSIS 
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5.4 FE : GAME EVALUATION 



Name : ^ ■ 

We appreciate your participation in SAFE, the 
simulation game. So that we may improve the game as a 
result of your experience and knowledge, we ask you to 
complete this questionnaire. 

1. Did you enjoy this simulation game? Yes No 

a) What was the most enjoyable part of it? 

•f 

b) What was the least enjoyable part of it? 



2. Was it a worthwhile educational experience in 
view of the time and effort you put into it? Yes No 

a) How much time did you spend altogether in preparation 
for the game? 

hours 

3. What do you feel are the most important. things 
you learned from participation in the game? 

a) 



b) 
c) 



4. This simulation game was designed to help partici- 
pants become aware of and reach the following ten objectives. 
On the scales to the left, indicate with an '0' the extent to 
which the game has succeeded in achieving these goals with 
you personally. 
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Not at Very 
All Much 

0 1 2 3 4 5 

0 1 2 3 4 5 

0 1 2 3 4 5 

0 1 2 3 4 5 

0 1 2 3 4 5 

0 1 2 3 4 5 

0 1 2 3 4 5 

0 1 2 3 4 5 

0 1 2 3 4 5 

0 1 2 3 4 5 

EKLC 
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a) Participants will learn a wide range 
of future educational alternatives which 
can be anticipated to some extent from 
generally foreseeable developments in 
American society as a whole. 

b) Participants will learn new techr 
niques^ and approaches now emerging to 
facilitate meaningful long-range plan- 
ning. 

c) Participants will learn a model for 
studying the interrelationships between 
schools and society and the consequent 
restraints on the powers of educational 
decision-makers. 

d) Participants will develop an increased 
sensitivity to the values of various 
sociopolitical groups . 

e) Participants will deliberately 
examine a variety of viewpoints on 
controversial issues about the future 
with the intention of establishing 
informed opinions about them. 

f) Participants will demonstrate faith 
in the power of reason and in analytical 
methods to foresee and build a more 
viable future. 

g) Participants will weigh alternative 
educational policies against the stan- 
dards of long-range pyerall public 
welfare rather than short-term or 
special interest groups. 

h) Participants will judg problems and 
issues in terms of situations, purposes, 
and consequences involved rather than in 
terms of fixed, dogmatic precepts or 
emotionally wishful thinking. 

i) Participants will seek to integrate 
the future perspective into their per- 
sonal philosophy of education. 

j) Participants will show increased 
confidence in their own and their 
society's ability to deal with a 
rapidly changing world. 
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5. The following are ten major assumptions which 
this simulation game makes. Make a check to the left of 
those assumptions with which you essentially agree. In 
the column to the right state briefly what's wrong with 
these assumptions. 

I Agree Why I Disagree 

a. Social systems must be analyzed 
in terms of dynamic interrelation- 
ships in which the occurrence of 
any social events may or may not 
affect the probability of occur- 

r rence of numerous other events 

and the various power groups. 
Therefore the future of education 
is most meaningfully studied in 
terms of such an interplay of rela- 
tionships . 

b. There are many alternative futures 
for educational institutions, but the 
most probably future is determined by 
the values of powerful social groups 
whose own power levels constantly vary 
according to numerous social events 
and the success or nonsuccess of past 
decisions . 



c. Certainty in educational and social 
decisions cannot be determined in most 
situations, but man can deal with his 
changing world through the establish- 
ment of probability ratings which vary 
according to human decision-making and 
chance natural ^happenings . In this 
way, statistical 'certainty* will be 
approachable some day through long- 
range planning. 

d We are moving into a technological 
and biological revolution which will 
profoundly change society and educa- 
tors will be forced to deal with many 
serious proposals for educational 
reform which can be only roughly 
imagined and often appear incredulous 
today, but which must be to some 
extent anticipated if human options 
are to be maximized. 
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I Agree Why I Disagree 

e. Modern society will continue 
the long-term trend toward greater 
industrialization and social 
wealth, and public education will 
remain a powerful influence into 
the foreseeable future. 

f . Educational planning should and 
can be extended beyond the imme- 
diate and reliance on intuition 

to include statistical analyses 
of long-term trends and futurist 
simulations of .i interrelationships 
and probabilities. 

g. Questions of changing social 
values can be realistically dealt 
with in terms of the changing 
influence levels of identifiable 
sociopolitical groups and pre- 
dicted .as a result of generally 
foreseeable responses to options 
and chance natural happenings. 

h. The large-scale implementation 
of various educational innovations 
can affect the probability of 
occurrence of many major social 
developments . 

i. Educational leaders have essen- 
tially only three powerful approaches 

. to .modifying their environment: 
through the selection of educational 
innovations, special edsurance pro- 
grams, and edvertising to change pub- 
lic evaluation of programs. 

j. The main goal of educational plan- 
ning should not be greater efficiency, 
the maximization of immediate public 
satis fact^^'O^ia^, the- avoidance of unde- 
sirable sgbcial events, or the promo- 
tion of t'he educators themselves 
through high ' salaries or powerful 
: positions, rather, the -main goal of 
educational planning should be the 
long-range, maximization of public 
satisfaction. 
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I Agree Why I Disagree 

k. Are there other assumptions which 
you feel this game makes? How would 
you state it (them) ? Do you agree 
or disagree? 



6. Does SAFE make any important false assumptions 
about schools and society? If so, what are they? 



7. What revisions would you propose for this simu- 
lation game? If possible, please be specific and try to 
provide your reasons for the proposed changes. 



Thank you for your comments! 
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FOREWARD 

Th^s docu "^^ <'an be viewed as a continuation of SM^'E: SIMULATICtJ- 
GAME MA ^AL, It consists of instructions and information needed by the 
game director in order to play the computerized version of the game. 
The manual is designed to serve five purposes: first, it describes in 
detail the procedures the game director will need to undertake to assure 
successful usage of the computer and the advantages it offers. These 
techniques include information on how to "sign-on" and "sign-off" 
the system, how to adapt the system to locations where APL is not avail- 
able, what to do in case of "emergencies," and all likely computer 
usage costs. 

Second, the manual provides the information the director will 
need in order to organize the players and to help them successfully 
prepare for each round of the game. 

Third, it contains a complete sample run of the computer print- 
out for a ten-year period and also an optimization run in which the 
computer played the game against itself to see what the optimum number 
of points possible might be under a giv-^n set of policies for decision 
making. 

Fourth, it supplies the completed matrices of Tables VI and VII 
for each of the five rounds as they are *^ referred to in tha game manual. 

And finally, it provides a detailed flowchart of the entire game 
and the complete APL program as well as instructions on how to easily 
change the influence levels, socievent probabilities .:ad add or change 
edvents. 

Because S7VFE is undergoing constant improvement, the author needs 

ii 
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fcodback from cjroups that play the game* It is therefore requested 
that whenever parts or all of the game arc evaluated, a summary of 
the evaluations be sent to the author through the Department of Ed- 
ucational Administration at the University of Utah. Likewise, if players 
or the game director develop new edvents, socievents, or educational 
evaluators, or establish new matrices of their interrelationships, 
the author would appreciate receiving this information as well. 

A paper describing the development of the game and a summary of 
developmental evaluations made at the University of Utah is 
available from the author. 



V -pyright 1973 by Jerry D. Debenham 
^11 rights reserved. No part of this document . 
LC\ay be reproduced or transmitted in any form or 
by any means, electronic or mechanical, including 
photocopy, recording, or :.ny information storage 
and retrieval system, without permission in v;riting 
from the author. 
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I. USE OF THE COMPUTER 

The simulation-game SAFE can ba adapted with modest effort to al- 
most any locality and directed by teachers or consultants who have 
little or no exxDcrience in the use of computers. No computer training is 
required to play or change many aspects of the game. The game director 
will need to spend only a few hours in practice and preparation before 
the players can begin participation. 
Opening an Account 

The first thi;:q tht^ game director will need to establish is 
where the nearest APL computer facilities are located* The language 
APL (which means: A Programming Language) was originally. designed, and 
th. program provided in this manual was developed on an IBM System/360 
computer. Since most other computer systems are now being adapted to 
handle the language for the business community, one is available in 
almost every major city and university. The IBM system, however, will 
be the one referred to in this manual. 

The director will need to either "borrow*' an account or establish 
a new one. If a new one is necessary, he will need to phone the manage- 
ment of the computer center and inform it that he wishes to play a sim- 
ulation-game programmed in APL and which requires an account with a 
minimum workspace availability of 54,000 bytes. If the management 
has such facilities, it will help the director establish a new account 
(which ofi.cn costs $100,00 or more to open), and locate a computer 
terminal which he may rent ($80.00 to $120.00 monthly), ^'eedless tc 
say, the easiest and least costly approach is to arrange for the use 
of already established facilities. 
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Equipment Needed 

One of the advantages of APL Ajs that a small typewriter 
terminal can be used almost anywhere in the nation and connected with 
the nearest computer center by telephone. It is not necessary for 
participants to play the game at the computer center. It can be played 
entirely at their school or office or wherever — over the telephone. 
All that is needed is a communication terminal with an APL typeball, 
a data telephone or telephone coupler and an APL account. 

The terminal may be either an IBM 2741 or numerous other makes 
designed to handle APL now on the market. It may provide ei::i*or typed 
or visual interaction or both, A typewriter has the advantage of pro- 
viding a permanent copy and is cheaper. The cathode ray tube, hov/ever, 
provides considerably more speed. In either case, it is important that 
a terminal be rented which has the "interrupt feature" to be discussed 
later. 

If a new account is opened, a data telephone may be rented from 
the telephone company. The system uses che V/estern Electric Dataset, Model 
103-A2y or equivalent equipment. 

The transfer of the game program into the memory of the computer 
may be accomplished by two means. The director may give the management 
at the computer center a magnetic on which the entire program has 
been recoreded or he may hire a programmer to take the print-out of 
the program as given in this manual (Appendix D) and have it typed 
into the computer. The former approach is to be much preferred and 
will save the director considerable ^ nse and time. A magnetic tape 
is available through the author at the University of Utah. 
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Signing Onto the System 

Once the program is in the computer memory under a specific 
account number, the director may begin a trial run of the game. To 
do th' i he dials by telephone into the computer system, then types in 
the account number and finally the name of the game. All account 
numbers begin with a right parenthesis and then eight to twelve digits 
which follow. For example, the number might be ) 200290114 • Once 
the account number is typed in, the computer will respond as 
follows : 

)200290120 

007) 16.05.37 05/03/73 CS150 1 
APL / 360 

SAVED 13.25.32 05/03/73 
The director may. consider himself "signed onto" the system. 
He next types in the name of the program in the following way. The 
heading of SAFE is set up as follows: T SAFE R. The T stands for 
the particular team widch is playing (1 of 10). SAFE is the name 
of the computer program. And R stands for the particular round (1 of 
5). If the director is beginning the game for the first time, then 
he may call himself team 1 (any of the ten will do, however) and 
begin with round 1, Note, he may not begin any ot jr round before 
round one has-been completed. II' he does, the computer may type 
back: VALUE ERROR, and halt the program before it has typed another 
thing. The director now types the heading as follov/s: "1 SAFE 1" 
and then pushes the return key at the right on the keyboa. u. if 
the computer types back VALUE ERROR anyway, it means that the 
program is not in the system and he must contact the mai- cement to 
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get it in. 

Signing Off the System 

Once the director has completed the program and wants to got 

off the system, he needs to do the following: type a right parenthesis 

and then the word CONTINUE. The computer will respond as follows: 

) CONTINUE 

16.34. 24 05/03/73 CONTINUE 
007 16.j4.24 05/03/73 C:.i 

CONNECTED 0.28.47 TO PATE 0.29.51 
CPU TIME 0.00.09 TO DATE 0.00.09 

This information tells him the date, the time this particular work 
session ended, the length of time he was connected to the computer, 
and the amount of computer central processing time that was used up for 
this session and for the day as a total. After this is completed, the 
director may now consider himself off the system and may turn the ter- 
minal off. 

Now it is possible the director may wish to "sign-off" the 
system while still in the middle of a program. If the computer is 
still typing, then simply push the 'ATTN' (Attention) key at the right 
of the keyboard and the v . am will be halted. Then type a right 
arrow ^ and this will tc. ate the propram. Finally, the director 
may now type )CONTINUE and he is off. If )COWTINUE is typed and the 
computer refuses to sign-off as shown above, it means that the progran; 
has not been terminated. A right arrow with nothing following it must 
be typed before ) CONTINUE is typed again. 

When the c me director is ready to close out a new account, he 
simply phones up the computer center and informs the accountant of his 
intentions. If he borrowed the account, he types )CLEAR and everything 
in the account is totally erased. 
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Costf; and Locks 

APL computer usage is not expensive (once the' account has been 
established) because of time-sharing capabilities of the system. Con- 
nect costs vary, but will* likely be around $3.75 for each hour the 
terminal is actively connected to the computer plus 12C a second for 
each second the central processing unit of the computer is being 
used. For the simulation-gome SAFE, this average::; out at about $4.80 
an hour. Players can usually complete one round of the game in about 
27 minutes, or two hours and 15 minutes for the entire fi^ve rounds. 
This means it will cost about $11.00 for each team which plays the 
entire game. Since as many as 18 student may successfully be on 
.each team (though the recommended number is around 6) , costs average 
at about 60<? per person per game with a large group and aboyt 
$3.00 per person per game with a small group. 

If the director inadvertantly leaves his account number around, 
it is possible for participants or other individuals to get hold of the 
number and through access to a terminal at another time and/or place, 
use it for their ovm programming or private participation in the game 
and at the director's expense. To prevent such misuse of the system, 
it is recommended that the account be locked in the following way. Vlhen 
the work session is terminated with )CONTINUE, the director should think 
up^any word with less than seven letters and follow the sign-off with 
the t word. For example, if the name Debra is to be used as a lock on 

vtsry short special-purpose program called COST can be used 
at the end of playing any round of the game wHich will tell the 
p-;rci c. Ipunts the cost of 'using the computer during tbat round of 
the game. Simply type COST as shown in the sample run^ at ti*e er.d 
of the game. This cost, 'however, will bo computed at the above 
mentioned rates. 
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the account, thon the director should sign-off as follov/s: )CONTINUE: 
DEBRAp The next time he attemp':i2 to si^n-on, he must use the name 
Dobra in the heading as follows! ) 200290114 :DEBRA, If he fails to use 
the lock word as shown, the computer will type back: NUMBER NOT IN 
THE SYSTEM, The next time he signs off, it is not necessary to use the 
word Debra again, but rather just ) CONTINUE and the computer will lock 
the account under Debra, But since individuals may also qet hold of the 
key word if it is inadvertantly left around or in tiv) view of on-lookers, 
it is necessary to change the lock quite frequen*: ^ ^ he director may, 
in fact, sign off with a different word every tir then sign on with 

the new word. But it is important not to forget tne ]oc:Ki For if forgotten, 
there is no way for the center to reopen the acrount by retrieving the 
lock or establishing a new one. The account n^iv be closed and a . 
totally new one opened. It is recommeded that an algorithm be used 
to prevent forgetting the lock words. 
Supplies 

The only supplies which the director will need are a short 
stack of 15 inch wide terminal paper, a good ribbon for the type- 
writer, and a game manual for each of the participants. Several 
small calculators to help participants perform the cost-benefit 
analysis in rounds 3, 4 'and 5 are very useful and much appreciated, 
but not mandatory. 

With respect to th'e terminal paper, it doesn't matter what color 
or design the paper has imprinted upon it nor its particular v;eight. But 
the program is designed for a width of 15 inches a:,d if the terminal is 
not printing the full width, then type in the following: )WIDTH 120, 
and henceforth, it will type the full width of the paper. 
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Teams 

The computer program for this simulation-game is designed to handle 
up to 10 teams over a given period of time# The program is designed to 
store all the relevant variables which one team may have generated while 
another team is playing the game. If it is necessary to have more than 
ten teams, then the game director must establish tv/o or more accounts 
with the computer center • The program may be then stored in each* 
account and ten teams can play the game through each account at the 
same time. 

If it is desirable to have two or more teams play the game 
simultaneously, then two or more terminals must be available and a 
separate account for each terminal. 

Generally, however, one account is sufficient and four teams 
are all that is needed for the organization of up to 80 participants. 
Random Number Selection 

As described in the game manual, the occurrence or non-occurrence 
of socievents and edvent failure is determined by random selection of 
a number between one and one thousand and comparison of that number ' 
with the given probability of occurrence of a particular event. The 
computer selection of random numbers is newly perforr^ed each time the 
program SAFE is activitated for the analysis of edvent failure, the 
basic, long-term trend, and revolution, but not for socievent occurrence. 
The latter is fixed in the program memory so that all teams will exper- 
ience tljo same socievent probabilities of occurrence and the only 
signi: leant differences in game results will be primarily the con- 
sequence of different decisions and not chance happenings. 

These and all other probabilities may be changed to new values 
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if the director wishes by doing the following: first, erase the 
old probability matrix by typing: ) ERASE MR and then establish a 
new matrix of probabilities by typing MR^? 10 12 ^ 1000» To check 
to see how likely it is that nuclear war will occur with the new matrix, 
type: MR[;12]. The computer will type out ten numbers between 1 and 
1000* Each of the numbers stands for the probability that nuclear war 
will occur during ten of the two-year periods in the game. For example, 
say the first number the computer types ig 34 and the second 589^ This 
means that in the first two-year period, nuclear war will occur if any 
district has raised its probability factor for nuclear war from 20 to 34 
or more. In the next two-year period, the district would have to have 
raised this probability factor to 589 before nuclear war could occur. 

Our experience , has shown that a few numbers in the mid-30' s 
tend to considerably raise participant excitements If &. random number 
for nuclear war is too low (say below 18), then war will likely occur 
in all the districts and this is too discouraging. If all the random 
numbers are too high (say beyond 40), then war will likely occur in no 
district "and participants learn to pay little attention to this concern. 
However, if there are a few random numbers in the middle brackets 
as suggested, then nuclear war will likely occur in some districts and 
not in others, and this tends to be quite educational and stimulating. 
An exconple of the effects of nuclear war on a district is given in 
Section VII of this manual. 

To preview the probability of occurrence of any of the 
other socievents, type MR[;X] , and put in the place. of, X any of the 
twelve socievent categories described in the game manual. For example, 
say you want to preview how probable the occurrence of ACCIDENTS will 
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be. ACCIDENTS is socievRnt 11. So type in place of X the number 11 as 

follows: MR(;11] . 

Emergencies 

The usage of the computer in S/UTE is an experience which all 

I 

participants seem to thoroughly enjoy, "Emergency" or problem situations 
do sometimes arise in which the computer responds in "unexpected, " 
"frustrating," and "unintelligible" ways. With a little practice and 
a good program, most computer problems are easily handled by the dir- 
ector. 

Table I below lists the ma jor "emergencies" or problem situations 
which may arise as the director or students interact with the computer. 
It also suggests answers about probable causes and what to do, 

TABLE I 

EMERGENCY OR PROBLEM SITUATIONS 



Situation 



Cause and Remedy 



TYPING ERROR: HOW DO I 
CORRECT A MISTAKE? 



COMPUTER WON'T STOP 
TYPING 



COMPUTER WENT 'DEAD' 
IN THE MIDDLE OF THE 
GAME 



COMPUTER WON'T ACCEPT 
MY SIGN-OFF 



Backspace until the pointer is under the 
first letter in the error, then push the 
'ATTN' key. The computer will erase every- 
thing thereafter from its memory. Retype 
the rest of your answer. 

Push the 'ATTN' key and it will stop. 
Then type and you are out of the 
program. 

The telephone connection was probably broken 
or the terminal accidently turned off. Redial 
the number and sign-on. The computer will 
start where you left off, . --^ ^ 

You are probably trying to sign-off while in 

the program. Type — >. This will terminate 

the program. Now type your sign-off. If it 

still won't roqpond correctly, or at all, 

the central computer is probably borken down. 

Turn the terminal off and disconnect the telephone, 
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Table I continued 



COMPUTER WON'T ACCEPT MY 
SIGN-ON 



COMPUTER ANSWERS 



QUESTIONS ONLY AFTER THREE 
TO THIRTY SECOND DELAYS 



It could be that the computer is 'down' 
(temporarily broken) , or that you are 
signing-on incorrectly. Carefully repeat 
the sign-on procedures. If itstill won't 
accept, call the computer center and ask 
if the system is 'down' and when it will 
be 'up' again. 

Since the system is a time-sharing one, it 
is possible that there are many other users 
on it. The system will force you to wait 
your turn until it has answered their quest- 
ions. This is most often a problem with 'old' 
systems and in the mid-afternoons. 



WHEN I TYPE IN THE HEADING, 
1 SAFE 1, THE COMPUTER 
TYPES BACK: VALUE ERROR 



This means that SAFE is not yet in the 

account's memory. You must have it put in by 

the management or transferred from another 
account. 



HOW DO I STOP THE GAME 
WITHOUT COMPLETING THE TEN- 
YEAR PERIOD? 



Just type and the round is terminated. 
All variables are reset as they were before 
the round began. You cannot start again where 
you terminated it, but must begin the round 
over . 



THE COMPUTER STOPPED THE 
PR0GRAr4 AND TYPED: 'DOMAIN 
ERROR/' OR 'VALUE ERROR,' 
OR 'SYNTAX ERROR' FOLLOWED 
BY SOME 'GREEK-LIKE' 



This means that you probably answered the 
question 'illegally.' For example, you 
typed a minus sign when. you meant a 
negative sign. To correct, type and begin 
SYMBOLS the round over again. It could also mean 
that the program you are using has a 'bug' 
in it (an error in instructions for the 
computer). In this case, you cannot proceed 
with the program. Type and start another 
program or sign-off. Save the print-out and 
ask an APL programmer to correct .the problem. 



COMPUTER TYPES 'WS FULL' 
AND THEN STOPS 



This means that the workspace you are using 
is full and you are trying to put more 
information into it. This will happen if 
too many teams are using the same account. 
To correct the problem, terminate the 
program by typing Then type ) ERASE MR. 

Follow this with: CUM<- (Txlll)/0 CUM, where T 
is 1 less than the number of teams playing 
the game. Finally, MR<-»? 10 \2 p 1000. Now 
your system will work again, but don't try 
to run another new team or the last one on 
the account unless the number of a team 
already finished is taken. 
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Table I' continuod 



COMPUTER FAILS TO TYPK OUT 
FULL WORDS IN A SENTENCE 
BEFORE GOING ON TO THE 
NEXT LINE 

HOW DO I START THE GAME 
IN THE MIDDLE OF A TEN-YEAR 
PERIOD? HOW DO I SKIP A 
PERIOD ALTOGETHER? 



HOW DO I GET A FIFTY-YEAR 
CONCLUSION 'BEFORE I HAVE 
CONCLUDED THE FIFTH TEN- 
YEAR PERIOD? 



This happens when it is not typing 
the full width for which the program 
was designed. Type )WIDTn 120, and this 
problem will be corrected. 

You can't! It is not possible to start 
in the middle of or to skip a ten-year 
period. If you try to skip a period by 
typing in a later heading than you should, 
the computer will simply ignore your 
'error' and continue where you left off. 

When you type in the heading, type 
round 5 irrespective of whatever actual 
round you are on (except round 1). The 
computer will act as if you were on the 
final period, but all the variables and 
edvent options will continue where you 
left off. 
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II ORGANIZATION OF PARTIClPANTvS 

There are many ways in which participants may be organized 
depending upon the setting, the time available, the capabilities 
and interests of the players, and the imagination of the game 
director. It is possible to. describe here only techniques that have 
been successful with the author at the University of Utah. 
Participant Teams 

The author has played SAFE with from one to twenty members on 
a team and up to four teams playing concurrently. The game is, however, 
unquestionably more enjoyable and meaningful to participants when teams 
have only six or less members, Althougli the game has been played with 
many large teams, participants tend to complain about having to wait 
to use the computer, the problems of large group decision making, 
and insufficient direction. 

With small groups, there needs to be only one game director. 
His responsibility is to introduce the players to the format of the 
game, organize the teams, provide the assignments, answer all questions, 
and dial into the computer center at the beginning of play. It is not 
necessary for him to actually lead the groups once the game has begun 
nor to run the computer. We have found that advanced students can quite 
well handle the preparations for play by themselves if the groups are 
small and if the manual has been read and the assignments reviewed. 
It is necessary, however, for the director to go over the instructions 
for the assignments with the players on the first tv;o rounds of the game 
to make sure that each member fully understands how to perform the 
analyses. 

With groups of more than six participants, we have found that 
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moro direct: loadorship on the part of the game director is needed. For 
larger teams and groups, the game director should divide each team into 
planning subgroups of five or six persons to allow for maximum part- 
icipation. Then a representative from each subgroup meets to develop a 
program for implementation on the computer. With large groups (30 to 
60 persons), we have found that at least two game directors are needed. 
One works with the teams not on the computer. He helps them prepare to 
go onto the computer and come to a consensus on decisions. Forty-five 
minutes per team must be allowed for. He also helps the groups just 
off the system to understand how to do the next assignment. Another dir- 
ector is needed to run the computer terminal itself and to organize 
and direct the team currently on the system. It is to be noted that the 
director with both large or small groups does not need to run the com- 
puter himself once he has signed on and typed in the heading for the 
program. We have found that participants very much enjoy running the 
computer themscrlves and there is no danger to the program, the computer 
or the participants in permitting them to do so. The game is 'student- 
proofed.* . 
Introductions and Role Playing 

Participants in the game should be given copies of the game 
manual or have access to such at least one week before the beginning 
of play. The game director should also present to the group an outline 
of how the game is played, the major variables and concepts involved 
and the major assumptions upon which it is based. This will serve as a 
review of the game manual ^nd allow the participants to ask questions 
about areas of cp^iTcern which they do not fully understand. 
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One area of considerable difficulty for most players is con- 
cerned with how probabilities are set, changed, and determine various 
events in the game. Special examples and charts should be provided to 
review this matter^ Another area of concern relates to the seven ed-* 
ueational evaluators. When participants are asked to evaluate how these 
societal groups would judge the various edvents, this proves to be 
very difficult to do at the beginning of the game simply because the 
players have such vague concepts in their minds as to exactly what 
the seven groups stand for* The orientations of these groups need 
to be gone over in detail (use Table I in the participant manual) and 
with copious examples. Another technique is to have particijjants 
assigned to represent various positions before the others in role 
playing. 

It has also proven successful with the author to have 
participants in small groups specialize their roles in the last two 
or three rounds of the game. One member of a team becomes the 
futurist analyst, another member becomes the public relations analyst, 
and a third member becomes the cost-benefit analyst. Such specialization 
reduces the amount of work necessary for the players to do and allows 
each a chance to concentrate on a special area of interest to him. 
Time Required for Participation 

Three approaches to scheduling the game SAFE have proven quite 
successful with the author. The first consists of arranging for three, 
three-hour periods. During the first period the game outline is reviewed 
and questions are answered (it is assumed that all participants have 
read the manual and assignment I). The teams form their groups for 20 
minutes and prepare a decision plan. This is implemented on the 
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computor, the roQults arc analyzed, and the next asaignmont is given 
for rounds II and III which will be played during the next period. 
During the third meeting rounds IV and V are played. Following the 
fifth round, participants are given the evaluation form and aaked 
to fill it out. This takes about twenty, minutes, 

A second approach is to arrange for six, one and one -half 
hour periods. During the first period, players are introduced to the 
game through a presentation by the game director. They are given the 
first assignment. During each of the five succeeding periods, one round 
of the game is played on the computer and assignments for the next 
round are given and explained. Again, after the last round, the 
evaluation form is handed out and participants are asked to spend a 
few minutes completing it. 

If time is available, one period should be reserved after the game 
is completed for discussion of the assumptions upon which it is based, 
the model of societal and educational interrelationships it presents, 
the choices participants made and the effects thereof, and finally, 
the learning value of the experience. 

The third, and perhaps the best approach if sufficient time is 
available, is to arrange for twelve one or more hour periods. During 
each of the first three, participants are asked to read one-third 
of the manual. During class discussions/ the ideas in the manual are re- 
viewed, short quizzes are given to test comprehension, and techniques such 
as role playing may be used to 'teach the seven value orientations. 
During the thir^l period, the first assignment is prepared for imple- 
mentation on the computer. The 4th/ 6th, 8th, 10th and 12th periods 
are used for interaction with the computer. During each of the periods 
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in botwQon# queationB arc answered/ aaaumptiona diacufcisod/ and i^ro- 
parations made for the next round, 

Anotlier way to approach the game if 12 or more sossiona aru 
available and the participants are advanced students who ha vu time for 
outside assignments, is to spend the first period previewing and 
introducing the game. During periods two through six the game ic 
played. For the 7th and 8th periods, the game is critically discussed 
and new edvents are invented, new power structures created and new 
socievent interrelationships worked out. Then on rounds nine through 
twelve the game is played again with the new values and interrelationships. 

Since all computations are handled, summed and analyzed by the 
computer, it is not necessary for the game director to spond much extra 
time other than that outlined for the specific sessions and his 
initial preparations. On the average, students will need to spend 
about one and one?=:half hours in preparation for each of the five rounds 
of the game. This includes detailed reading of the manual. 
Participant Assignments 

Appendix B in the game manual contains five complete assignments 
which the author has successfully used in this game. They are included 
in the other manual to save the director considerable time and cost in 
duplicating these materials. The problem in developing these assignments 
has been to discover a technique to introduce participants to the 
complexities of the game without discouraging them by its many varia- 
bles or by excessive homework. Cur approach has been to increasingly 
make the assignments more comprehensive while at the same time less 
repetitious. Completed tables are never- given for the reason that 
participants then no longer bother to read the edvents or to think 
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about tho QVAluatora and how tho siocitivonts and t ho edvontn irolato 
to them. However f tl oso assignmontn can bo modified to fit tho noods 
and intoro8ts of the particular group which is using tho gamo, 

Assignments III^ IV and V are in cil tomato forma in tho game 
manual. Ono-half of the participants should Le assigned to complete 
Part 1 and the other half, Part 11 • The assignments have boon designed 
this way in order to reduce the preparation time required of partic* 
ipants. 

Appendix D in tho game manual contains a copy of the game 
evaluation form which players are asssigned to complete as homework 
following the 3ast round. 
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Ill SAMPLE RUN OF THE GAME 

Appendix A contains a sample run of the game. This includes a 
complete ten-year period and the conclusion to the round* 

In the top left-hand corner of the sample is typed: ) 200290114: 
ZOOK. This is what the game director types in order to connect the 
terminal to the central computer (of course/ this number will vary 
according to the director's account and specific lock as explained 
earleri). The computer types back the date, the system, and when the 
workspace was last used. To begin playing the game, the director 
types 1 SAFE 1. This means that the first team is about to play 
the first round of the game. The computer responds by typing: 
INTRODUCTION/ the beginning of the ten-year period, and the trend re- 
sulting from general societal and international developments. In the 
example in the Appendix, this is the first ten-year period, 1975-84/ 
and the general trend is toward extreme liberalism. Over each of the five 
two-year planning periods, the liberals will be considerably strengthen- 
ed. The most the planning committee can do is to speed it up somewhat 
or to slow it down. The most frequently occurring general societcil 
trend is toward moderate liberalism. Since these trends are determined 
stochastically, they will likely differ every time. 

The system next types out the edvent options which may. be pur- 
chased during this round. Participants may choose any number they wish, 
but not an edvent which is not presented, nor may these choose any 
edvent twice. They are also to respond by typing in the edvent number, 
not the name of the edvent. If any of these restrictions are violated, 
the computer will inform the players of their error. 
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It is often useful to players to know what the irnmediatG 

^ effect of an edvent selection is upon the influence levels and the soc- 

ievent probabilities. When the computer asks for an edvent choice ^ if 

the player types a 1 as a second number in addition to the number of 

the choice, then the computer will follow the evaluation of the choice 

with all the exact effects of the choice and the new resulting totals. 

For example, if at the beginning of the second round the committee 

chooses edvent 20 and types it as follows: 20 1, the computer will 

follow the evaluation of the choice with the following information: 

INFLUENCE CHANGES: 0-3-42222 TOTALS: 31 294 354 120 130 71 5 
SOCIEVENT CHANGES :0 0 8-40-8-4000-8-2 

TOTALS: 680 66 235 270 97 63 145 116 146 50 58 19 

The seven numbers listed after INFLUENCE CHANGES represent the seven 
power groups and how much they changed because of the edvent implemented. 
The first number in^ the string represents changes for the Neo-perennial- 
ists, the second number represents the Essentialists , etc. The socievent 
numbers are also listed in order according to the listing of the twelve 
socievents in the game manual, 

After an edvent is selected, the computer will irnmediately evaluate 
the decision as described in the game manual. If a given choice is not 
one of the two best possible ones for gaining immediate public satis- 
faction points or for avoiding undesirable socievents, then participants 
will be accordingly informed and a ranking of their choice in relations 
to all the other ones will be provided. Likewise, if a decision is not 
one of the two best ones with respect to a cost-benefit analysis, 
the computer will state that a must better choice could have been 
made and again proceeds to give the ranking of the choice in relation to 
each of the other possibilities. It is to be noted that a decision may 
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: be ranked high for earning points, yet relatively low in the cost^-benef it 
ainalysis because of its extreme cost. 

Teams may purchase as many edvents in any given two-year period 
as they wish, but once they are in debt, 5% interest will be charged 
at the end of that two-year period. When no more edvents are to be. 
impleraent;ea, a 0 is typed. 

Participants are next asked if they want to purchase edsurance. 
As explained in the game manual, this does not rule out the possibility 
of the occurrence of undesirable socievents, but only reduces such 
by two-thirds. The computer will type out what socievents, if any, 
would have occurred if edsurance had not been implemented. Our experiencd 
shows that players are reluctant to buy edsurance at the beginning, 
but after the second round they tend to buy it for all the socievents. 
If edsurance for all the socievents is wanted, this may be done by 
simply typing a single 1 and then pushing the return key. The computer 
automatically interprets this as a 1 for each of the socievents. 
If, however, edsurance for only specific socievents is desired, then 
a 1 must be put under the ones for which it is desired and a 0 under 
each of the others. In other words, either one number must be typed or 
seven numbers must be typed and all numbers must be either 1 or 0. 
It is not possible in the game to fractionally implement edsurance. If 
a 1 is typed under the socievents for which edsurance is wanted and 
nothing is put under the others, then the computer will interpret this 
as edsurance for ALL the socievents and the team is charged accordingly. 
If any number other than a 1 or 0 is typed under the socievents, the" 
computer will interpret this to mean a 1. 
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As with edsurance, edvertising requires a response from the 
participants as described in the game manual. If edvertising is desired 
for all the evaluators, then a single number between 1 and 10 may be 
typed and the computer interprets this to mean that number for each of 
the giroups. If no edvertising is desired, then a single 0 may be 
typed and this is interpreted as 0 for each of the groups. If, however, 
edvertising is desired for some and not for others, or for each in 
different quantities, then a number must be typed under each group 
accordingly. If, for example, edvertising is wanted for the Essentialists 
and the Social Realists and not for the others, then the team types 
a number between 1 and 10 under these two and 0 under each of the 
others. If the team were to type nothing under the others, the computer 
would interpret this as edvertising desired for all of the groups in 
the queintities..,.stated under the desired ones. If participants typ/ 
a number greater than 10 or less than 0, the computer will inform 
them of their error. 

At the end of each tvoryear period, the computer will type out 
the total satisfaction points which the team has earned since the 
beginning of the ten-year period. 

At the conclusion to the ten-year planning period the total points 
earned in the game and the total funds remaining in the account are 
typed out. The computer then proceeds to inform participants how each of 
the seven educational evaluator influence levels has changed. As noted 
in Appendix A, the last statment 'ED F' stands for 'Educational Failure' 
and shows how its probabilities have changed during the game. 

Finally, the computer types out how each of the edsurance costs 
has changed according to the formula described in the game manual. 
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Before the computer terminates any of the first four rounds, it 
will store in its memory all significant variables which have been 
generated by the team during the ten-year planning perid. The next time 
.the team signs on, these variables will be recalled and the team will 
proceed from where it left off. This is only possible, however, once 
the team has completed the ten-year planning period. If the team should 
* for some reason type a right arrow and thereby terminate the game 

before the- ten-year period has ended, then the information for this round 
is not stored and all variables remain as they were before this 
specific round began. The next time the team signs on, the computer will 
act just as if this partial round had never taken place. 

Should the gaune director want a read-out of how the variables 
have changed before the team has completed the round, then he can 
use the special feature mentioned earlier. If the game is terminated 
early and a print-out of how all variables have changed is desired, 
the game director needs only to type STATUS and the computer will 
proceed to analyze and type out how all variables have changed so far 
in the game. Players may also see what new edsurance costs would be at 
this point in the game by typing INSURE. 

At the conclusion of the fifty-year period, the computer makes 
a total analysis of all significant changes in the game by typing 
out the following: 

1) Whether the district has gone bankrupt or not as described' 
in the game manual. And if so, how many satisfaction points have been 
lost. 

2) Total satisfaction points earned during the entire game. 

3) A listing of the titles of all edvents purchased during the 
entire game. 
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4) A print-out of the terminal values for the influence levels 

of the educational evaluators, the probabilities of occurrence for each 
of the twelve socievents, and the direction and degree to which each 
has changed during the entire game. 

5) Total loses due to the occurrence of undesirable socievents. 
Since the probability of occurrence of socievents is the same for all 
teams, this is an indirect measure of the quality of a team's perceptions 
with respect to the environment. 

6) The total satisfaction points earned per million SO investment 
in education. This last analysis serves as the most comprehensive 
single summary of the efforts of a single team during the entire game. 
It provides an overall summary of the quality of educational decision 
making. 
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IV MODIFYING THE GAME 

SAFE is designed so that the game director or students can 
easily modify the initital influence levels of the evaluators as well 
as the probabilities of occurrence for the socievents, redesign old 
and add new edvents, or change the impact of socievents upon them- 
selves, the evaluators, and the district account. 

Changing the Initial Values Before the first round of SAFE 

has begun, the initial influence levels and sodievejat probabilities 

given in the participant manual may be permanently reset. To change 

these initial values, the -game director types VALUES 1, and pushes 

the return key. The computer will automatically ask the question: 

INDICATE UNDER EACH EVALUATOR ITS PERCENTAGE OF INFLUENCE 
NEO fesS SOC EXP REC HUM BIO 

You then type under each of these groups the nev; influence levels you 
want to give them, A number must be typed under each one or the compu- 
ter will repeat the question. If you want a group to have no influence, 
type a -85 under it and a 0 for all interrelationships. If you are 
displeased with one of the influence groups and want to change it, 
then simply redefine it and give it a new influence level. Note, however, 
that it will still be identified by the original abbreviations. Also, 
if you redefine an influence ^roup, you will probably need to change 
the way it views all of the edvents. 

Next the computer will ask the question: 

INDICATE UNDER EACH SOCIEVENT ITS PROBABILITY OF OCCURRENCE: . 
GNP GRE COM NAT CON PAR TEA STU PRI ACC RED NUC 

You then type under each of these groups their new probabilities of 

occurrence. If you don't type a number under each one, the computer 

wi 
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yill automatically assign it a nximber (probably one much higher than 
you had in mind). If any number is below 18/ the computer will 
automatically change it to 18. After completely answering these 
two questions/ the computer will stop typing/ You may proceed to 
besgin the game* 

The values which are changed are permanent for all teams which 
thereafter play the game. To reinstate the original values given in 
the game manual, the game director types VALUES 6 and the old values 
are permanently reinstated. 

Changing the Edvents SAFE is designed so that the game director 
or students can also permanently change the edvent'j. A special sub- 
routine has been designed to accomplish this so that an APL programmer 
is not necessary. If the director wants to change an edvent after signing 
on, he simply needs to type the letters SG and push the return key. Note, 
however, that you cannot change edvents while in the middle of a ten- 
year period. The computer will immediately ask: 

WHAT IS THE NUMBER OF THE. EDVENT TO BE CHANGED?. 
You respond with a number between 1 and 60. It is not possible to 
add an edvent without erasing one. For example, you cannot have edvent 
61 or 70. But you can erase edvent 42 and replace it with^.^C^new one. \<hen 
you type the number of the edvent to be changed, the computer 
automatically erases that edvent from its memory and then asks: 

STATE IN 21 LETTERS OR LESS THIS NUMBER AND THE NEW NAME: 
You respond by typing in the number and the new abbreviated name. If 
the name you type in is too long, the computer will repeat the question. 
If you want to keep the old name/ then you must type it back in. Next 
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the computer asks: 

INDICATE THE DEGREE TO WHICH EACH EVALUATOR FAVORS OR DISFAVORS IT: 
NEO ESS see EXP REC HUM BIO 

You respond by typing a number between -3 and +3 under each of the 

influence groups as done in the assignments. These numbers may be the 

result of your personal intuitions, or a group consensus. If you don't 

type a number under each of them or if any number is greater than 3/ 

the computer will repeat the question. Next it asks: 

INDICATE THF DEGREE TO WHICH IT CHANGES SOCIEVENT PROBAB CLITIES : 
GNP GRE COM NAT CON PAR TEA STU -.^PRI ACC RED NUC 

You respond by typing a number between -6 and +6 under each of 
the socievents as done in the asrsignments , If you fail to type a num- 
ber under each one, the computer' will repeat the question. Finally, 
the computer asks: 

STATE ITS COST IN MILLIONS OF STATOSDOLLARS : 
You respond by typing how many millions of Statosdollars it costs. 
For example, if it costs thirteen and one^^half million, you type 13,5, 
If it costs 600,000 you type 0,6, If you type a number greater than 
iOOO, it will repeat the questiorv for no edvent could cost more than 
a billion Statosdollars, Following this answer, the computer will 
simply stop. If you want to change another edvent, you must type SG 
again and the program will repeat itself. 

Changing the Socievents SAFE is designed so that the game 
director can also permanently change the costs and effects of socievents. 
Another special subroutine has been designed" to accomplish this so that 
an APL progrcunmer is not necessary. No socievent effects can be changed 
if you are in the middle of a game or any other program. To change any 
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of the twelve sccievents, simply type SF and push the return key. The 

computer will respond with the question: 

WHAT IS THE NUMBER OF THE SOCIEVENT TO BE CHANGED? 

You must respond wj.th a nmber betv;een one and twelve. It is not 

possible to add a new socievent, though old ones can be redefined; 

nor is it possible to change the abbreviation used in the game to stand 

for a socievent. With this program you can change tlie effects of any 

of the twelve socievents upon themselves or the evaluators as well as 

their costs. If you type a number below 1 or greater than 12 the 

computer will repeat the question. Next it asks: 

INDICATE THE DEGREE TO WHICH THE EVALUATORS BECOME MORE OR LESS 

INFLUENTIAL IF THIS SOCIEVENT OCCURS: 
NEO ESS SOC EXP REC HUM BIO 

You respond by typing a number under each of the abbreviations which 

show how much more (+) or less influential that evaluator will 

become if that socievent occurs. Table IV In the game manual shows 

the original values. If you fail to type a number under each one, the 

computer will repeat the question. Now it asks: 

INDICATE THE DEGREE TO WHICH EACH SOCIEVENT WILL BECOME MORE 

OR LESS PROBABLE: 
GNP GRE COM NAT CON PAR TEA STU PRI ACC RED NUC 

You respond by typing a positive or negative number under each, of the 

abbreviations for the twelve socievents which shows the degree to which 

the probability of occurrence of that event is changed if the given 

socievent occurs. Table III in the game manual shows the original 

values. If you fail to type a number under each one, the computer will 

repeat the question. Finally, the computer will ask: 

STATE THE COST OF ITS OCCURRENCE TO THE DISTRICT IN MILLIONS OF 
STATOSDOLLARS 
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You respond by typing a positive number if the occurrence of the 
socievent will earn the district money (as in socievents 1-4) and a 
negative number if its occurrence will lose the district money. For 
example, say you decide to change the cost of socievent 12 (Nuclear 
War) to the district from 125 million Statosdollars to 50 million 
Statosdollars. You respond to the question by typing: *'50, which 
means that if nuclear war occurs, the district will lose 50 million 
Statosdclars. If a number greater than 1000 is typed, the computer 
will repeat the question, for no socievent can cbst the district more 
than a billion Statosdollars. 

Following the answer to this question, the computer will simply 
stop. If you want to change another socievent, you must type SF 
again and the program will repeat itself. 
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V THE MATRICES OF INTERRELATIONSHIPS 

It is the purpose of this section to describe the usage of 
the tables in Appendix B and to explain to the programmer (should 
one be used to set the game up) how the various arrays are arranged 
from the tables for usage in the program. The game (director unfamiliar 
with APL may skip the next three pages. 

Appendix B contains completed cross-impact matrices for Tables 

VI and VII as used and described in tl\e game manual and for all sixty 
edvents and each of the socievents. These interrelationships are 
hypornesized strictly for the purpose of playing the game and do not 
presume to accurately represent real relationships in society at 
large. 

The information from these tables has already been put in the 
participant assignments where it is appropriate, but may be taken 
directly from the tables when needed. Table VI contains the infor- 
mation which the computer uses for determining the effects of various 
edvents on the educational evaluators. Table VII contains the information 
used for determining the effects of the selection of edvents on the 
probability of occurrence of the various socievents. These effects in 
TableVlI are exactly one-half the effects the computer registers and 
uses for its computations. These complete matrices of effects --nay be 
doubled, tripled or halved with ease to suit individual needs. 

Tables VI and VII are referred to in the computer program in 
the form of two arrays called MATRIX and MUT. MATRIX is a 60 by 21 
array (containing 1260 numbers) each horizontal line of which contains 
21 numbers with the following information. The first number is a 0 
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arid ands for the implementation or non-implementation of the edvent 
the line represents. It is programmed as 0 and is changed to 1 if 
the edvent is implemented. The second number is the cost of the edvent 
in hundreds of thousands of Statosdollars . For example. Career 
Education costs 11 million and is programmed in MATRIX as 110. The 
next twelve numbers state the effects of the particular edvent on each 
of the twelve socievent probabilities as given in Table VII. The 
last seven numbers state the effects of the edvent -choice on the ' satis- 
faction of the educational evaluators as taken from Table VI under 
the given edvent. There are 60 such lines of 21 numbers — one line 
for each edvent. This information is programmed into the computer in 
the following way: 

kirO 110 1012 -1 00 -2 21111 -1 12211 

B4-0 125 -1-3 2 1 and so on for each of the 60 edvents 

MATRIX<r-60 21 ^ A,B,C,D,E, up through 60 

In order to save workspace: 

) ERASE A B C D E . . . 

Tables III and IV have been set up in an array called MUT with 
dimensions 12 by 20. It is shown in Appendix E. The matrix of randomly 
selected numbers is assigned the name MR and is described in the first 
section of this manual. 

The array NAMES has dimensions 60 by 21, and consists of abbreviated 
names of each of the 60 edvents. There are many ways to establish such 
an array. The author has found it conveneient to create 12 vectors (A 
through L) each line with a length of 105. The names of the edvents are 
abbreviated to fit into a space of 19 or less letters with two spaces 
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reserved for the number of the edvent. This allows five names to be 
typed onto a line with equal spacing at 21. The array is created in 
the following manner: 

NAMES^eO 21p A,B,C,D,E,F,G,H,I,J,K,L 

Again to save workspace : 

) ERASE ABCDEFGHIJKL 

The final array MAT has been established in an almost identical 
manner. It is shown in Appendix D and was created with twelve vectors 
of length 100. 

MAT<-12 100 p A,B,C,D,E,F,G,H/I,J,K,L 

) ERASE ABCD'EFGHIJKL 

The relevant variables which each of the ten teams have generated 
are stored in the vector CUM. If the program to the game is typed from 
the manual into the computer, then CUM must be separately defined as 
follows before SAFE may be run: CUM<-0. Furthermore, everytime the game 
is newly started, the old variables saved may be erased by setting CUM 
to zero. 

Appendix D also contains two small arrays designated as SB and 
SC. These two matrices are used in the main program for determination 
of the general multifold societal and international trend which is 
typed out at the beginning of every ten-year period. 

SB sets up the four possible alternative trends over any given 
ten-year period. It may be easily changed to describe any nuirber of 
possible trends. 

SC contains the IS influence and socievent effects which the 
occurrence of one of the four trends has upon the district every two 
years. The first seven numbers on each line show the effects of that 
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trend upon the influence levels in the district. The last 12 numbers 
on each line show the effects on the socievent probabilities. For ex- 
ample, if the trend toward extreme liberalism is randomly selected {16% 
chance) , then every two years line four of SC is calculated into the 
influence and probability levels. The liberals gain influence and the 
conservatives lose influence (up to 30 points each way over the ten 
years) , Many negative socievents including nuclear war become much more 
probable. 

SC may also be modified quite easily in the same way that each of 
.the other matrices are modified. For example, if the increase in nuclear 
war is undesired with extreme liberalism, and you prefer it to be 0, 
then type as follows: SC[4;19]<rO. This means that the fourth row and 
the nineteenth number on it is to be given the new value of 0 in the 
matrix SC. 
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yi FLOWCHARTS AND THE APL PROGRAM 

Appendix C contains the flowchart for the main program, SAFE, and 
the five subprograms, VALUES, INSURE, REVOLUTION, STATUS and CHOIGE. 
The purpose of the flowcharts is to provide the interested director 
with a detailed outline of the entire game in a way which can be easily 
read. 

The five subprograms are necessary parts of the main program, but 
are written separately in order to facilitate construction and testing 
of the game, as well as to make possible, under certain circumstances, 
special information availability when the game is hot being played. As 
described earlier, it is possible with each of these subprograms to 
analyze certain variables in the game when the game is not being played. 
For example, STATUS can be initiated to analyze the changes which have 
occurred during the course of a partial round when it has been 
earlier. 

With the use of subprograms it is also possible to rewrite the 
major forms of analysis without touching the main program. For example, 
if the director is displeased with the initial values, subprogram 
VALUES can be implemented to change the initial values as shown in 
Section ill. If a new model for revolution is desired, subprogram 
REVOLUTION could be redesigned, again without changing the main program^ 
but an APL programmer would be necessary. t 

Appendix D contains the APL computer program for SAFE, the sub- 
programs for VALUES, INSURE, REVOLUTION, STATUS and CHOICE. It also 
contains the arrays MUT, MAT, SB, and SC. Finally,, it includes the 
modification programs SF and SG. 
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VII OPTIMIZATION SCENARIO 

This section shows what may happen when the computer is programmed 
to play against itself. The purpose of such a run is to determine more 
clearly the assumptions programmed into the simulation and the long-range 
consequences of a given set of policies which are maintained throughout 
the fif-ty years. * 

For lack of space, only one example is included in this manual. 
There are an infitie number of scenarios which the computer could 
generate according to various policies set up at the beginning of the 
game. This optimization run was based on the following assumptions and 
policies: 

1) A cost-benefit analysis program will be used which under all 
circumstances weights public-relations concerns double the long-range 
futurist concerns (Note, this is not always the policy by which the 
computer generally analyzes participant decisions). 

2) No edvent will be implemented if the district account is 
less than 2 million. 

3) No edvent will be implemented if the total number of satis- 
faction points is promises are less than 200. 

4) Only the best edvent which results from the cost-benefit 
analysis will be implemented. 

5) All the edsurance available will be purchased. 

6) Noedvertising will be implemented unless the account is greater 
than two million and a cost-benefit analysis suggests it to be the best 
choice when compared with edvent implementation. 

7) No consideration will be given to the possibility of revolution. 
No special consideration will be given to possibilities for a nuclear 
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disaster beyond that which the cost-benfit analysis provides. 

In addition to the many general assumptions upon which the 
game is based, this optimization model further assumed that all 
edvents are successes. 

When the computer began the first round, the years 1975-84 
went very well. Six edvents were implemented and the district was only 
very slightly in debt in 1985. All total, 4,939 points were earned — 
extremely high for the first ten years of the game. The district 
beccune more conservative during four during four years and more liberal 
over the other six — so there wa.: a gradual shift towards liberalism. 
The probability of undesirable socievents went up slightly each time 
the district became more conservative. Only two negative socievents 
occurred — both teacher strikes, in 1975 abd 1979. 

The second planning period, 1985-94, went even better. The total 
points earned for the decade went up a full thousand to 5,930. A total 
of seven edvents was implemented, one more than in the last period 
and the district ended the ten years with eight mil^lion in surplus 
funds. Only one negative socievent occurred — a major school accident 
in 1987. Edsurance was successful in avoiding the effects of teacher • 
stikes and most other problems. The federal government increased its 
support for education during four of the five two-year periods. In 
1991 even a major breakthrough in school efficiency occurred. And 
four out of five times the district became more liberal. ^ 

During the third planning period, however, things began to 
go very badly for the district. One would never suspect such problems, 
however, when looking at the first two years, 1995-96. Two major 
edvents were implemente during these years and almost 1500 points were 
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earned.^ But the probability of undesirable socievents went up an ominous 
20 points. 

Again the district became more liberal. For many years now 
liberalism had taken hold of the district and struggled to control 
all influence. This was bad in so far that it caused certain other groups 
to lose all influence in thecommunity and thus^^form a basis for 
revolution. 

As might be expected after many years of a policy which 
considers only the powerful, the basis for a revolution rose to 20% 
in 1997. Although no revolution occurred, parent protests did in 
response to the implementation of "Schools of Relearning." The con- 
servatives began to reassert themselves. Still, a whopping 1743 
points were earned. 

In 1999 the two groups which had alost all influence staged 
a revolution and failed. A power concentration into the hands of the 
most powerful group resulted, and since this was still a conservative 
group, the district became considerably more conservative. Twenty 
million in damages and delays were incurred in addition to the costs of 
the student riots. The probability of undesirable socievents went up a 
full "59 points. Most threatening, however, was the fact that national 
jingoism and retaliatory measures radically raised the probability of 
a minor nuclear holocaust. 

In 2001 no edvents were implemented because of excessive debts. 
In fact, no edvents were ever again implemented because of debts. In- 
stead, the Null Option was chosen. Then teacher strikes occurred 
and a major accident. Finally, just two years after the revolution ; 
failed/ dissidents triggered a minor nuclear holocaust in the 
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district. This plunged it into crisis level debts. It became much more 
conservative and assurred the unliklihood of ever implementing new 
edvents for many years to come. The probability of undesirable 
socievents occurring went up 20 points again. Also the probability of 
another nuclear holocause went up. The game assumes that these disas- 
ters are 'minor' ones in which most of the citizens survive. They may 
be considered the product of small nuclear devices which are set off 
by third-world retaliatory forces or radical minorities. 

In 2003 not much - happened. The public remained very unhappy 
because of the debts and the increased taxes they necessitated. Another 
600 points were lost and the district became a little more conservative. 

In retrospect, looking over these traumatic ten years, the district 
went into debt some 150 million Statosdollars. It earned 4300 satis- 
faction ppintS/ but this was way down from previous levels. Yet it 
was an interesting decade. It suggests what may happen in the game 
when participants fail to consider all the wants of the power groups. 
Such a rapid succession of disasters, however, is unlikely in the 
game because their probabilities of occurrence are now set much lower. 
But when revolution does occur, the moderates begin to lose their 
influence to the radicals on both extremes, power concentrates, change 
becomes threatening, and the schools stagnate. 

In 2005 the district became a little more conservative because 
of the repeated use of the Null Option. But by 2007, the basis for 
another revolution was well established. It had been only eight years, 
and the same groups which had tried once before and failed, now staged 
a successful revolution. But the probability of undesirable socievents 
went up a threatening 105 points. The district was now radically 
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liberal. 

In 2009 the district became even more radical, but the constant 
use of the Null Option turned it slightly conservative in 2011 again. 
In this year student riots again occurred. But no basis for a counter 
revolution had yet formed. 

In 2013 the liberals managed to muster up considerable community 
involvement as they had done in 2011. In addition, they also acquired 
greater national support. 

It had been another traumatic decade. No retaliatory nuclear 
war had occurred/ but a successful revolution did, and debts were 
considerably increased. No satisfaction points were earned because of 
social unrest due to the burden of higher taxation. Citizens were losing 
what faith they had left in the schools — and the district stuck to the 
policy of no reform when excessive debts still existed. 

The last ten years of the history of the district ^s a tale 
almost too sad to tell. In 2015 a major parental boycott occurred in 
response to problems over the schools. A major closing of the private 
schools exacerabated the issues. In response, the district became more 
conservative. 

The long-expected retaliation sequel to the first nuclear war 
caught up with the district in 2017 as a conservative reaction was 
followed by a second nuclear holocaust. As expected, enormous amounts 
of satisfaction points were being lost by the district decision to again 
increase taxes and avoid all reforms. 

If students had been playing the game, the computer would have' 
at this point terminated the game because debts had increased beyond 
200 million. 
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In 2019 the liberals managed to ir,ake a little headway again, but 
to no availa as the third retaliatory nuclear explosion occurred in 
2021 and a fourth in 2023. With the third, the district went into extreme 
radicalism, and when this failed with the fourth bomb, it became rad- 
ically reactionary — that is, those still alive became reactionary. 

In conclusion, one senses that the disaster and revolution 
sequence all began back in 1975 when the district established the policy 
of ignoring the needs and wants of minorities and decided to cater 
stricktly to the powerful in the hope of maximizing satisfaction points. 
Furthermore, it established conservative economic policies which doomed 
it in crisis situations. Within 20 years the minorities had 'formed the 
basis for a revolution, and though it failed at first, it later succeeded 
with the help of the first nuclear holocaust. It was this first failure 
at revolution, however, which sufficiently raised the probability of 
a holocause to cause it to occur. The bombs occurrence promoted the 
possibility of another revolution, and the second revolution further 
promoted a second nuclear holocaust, which triggered a third, and then 
a fourth. A vicious cycle had begun which within 15 years completely 
distroyed the district. 

In reviewing the seven power groups and the changes that 
occurred to them, one is impressed by how considerably these disasters 
led to power increases for the radical elements in society, on both sides 
of the spectrum. One is not surprised to see that the Human Potential- 
ists faired poorly under such circumstances, but why did the Experi- 
mentalists get wiped out? Perhaps because they more than anyone else* 
stood for scientific approaches and objectivity — both unpopular 
positions when society i^ blundering from one major crisis into another. 
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Perhaps science was blanked for it all, or people lost faith in it be- 
cause it seemed to be unable to do anything about the recurring dis- 
asters* 

With respect to the socievents, it is interesting to note 
how radically GNP growth, efficiency and community involvement delcined 
in these periods of crisis and shifts in power units, but how signif- 
icantly national involvement increased. Parents were appearing helplecs 
and teachers stunned as everyone came to look to some higher source 
for help. 
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APPENDIX A 

Sample Hun of the Game 

First two-year period 42 
Ten-year conclusions ....... 50 
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A COST-BEEFIT AMLEIS SUGGESTS THAT WU MADE AlEWELLEE OERALL DECISIOl 

WFOmiATELl, ' WUR immiOll IS A FAILURE. HALF OF ITS SATISFACTION POWTS ARE LOST, 



W HAVE REMAmM E m ACCOUNT SD 1 MILLIOl 

IS THERE AWTHER EDMT WU WULD LIE TO mLEMEE DURBG THIS TW-EAR FLAMBG PERIOD? 



r' 

. 3 / "'^ ' 

WJj .ms k GOOD, Eu? m oe of m best mm fou kmc nmdim muc smsFmoi 
cmioni m m m Mm ofiE of m best lommE dEcisms MEicommm somnm, 
m wm imik HEmm m-BEWFit choice, but oteees eke bettee, mms urn it 
m iMomm IS succEssFmi MLEmTEd, 
mn dmicf is wim er s,s mllioi 

IS THERE MOTHER EdWT WU WED LIE TO MMf dMIfiG THIS TmEkR PLkWE FEEIOd? 
0 

IWICkTE BELOU H0\^ WJJ MT TO EdSUEE TO CHkUCE SOCIEWT FEOBkBIim LE^/ELS: 
con PAR TEA STJJ BI kCC RED 

1 

WRM W5 kE im THE fOLWUlfiC SOCIEmTS OCCUREEd: 
lMTIOMLmGROmEkRflSmRdISTEICTSd2,22SM 
? TEkCHEE STEIES COST WE dISTEICT SB i.Sdd.m 

miCATE BEL0}1 HO\i WU MT TO EdmTISE TO CHAEE IMIUEEE AW SATISFACTIQH LEVELS: 
EO ESS SOC EX? EEC HUH BIO 

■ . 1' 

EdmiSI!]G COST m Sd 2,002 MILLIOn dUEWG THIS TW-JEAE miOd, 

FOR THIS m EAEim A!^ kWITIOML 100,1 SATISFACTm FOWTS AW IWREASEd IMLUEWE LEELS 

Bio mm. : : : 

WU HA7E BEEf^ CHARGED Sd 605, 569 WTEEEST FOE 07EEdEAmG WUR ACCOM, 

THIS TW-m FLAMW PERIOD HAS W^l EWED, W EARED SS9 SkTISFkCTM POMS, . 
TOTAL SATISFACTIOl^ POWTS EAEED SME 1975 ARE: S69, 
WUE DISTRICT HAS BECOME MORE C0EER7ATm, 

WTE: THE PEOBABILm OF UWESIRABLE SOCimHTS OCCUEREG HAS GOE UP BJ 10 POWTS, 
WTE: THE PROBABILm OF EDWT FAILURE HAS GOE UP Bl 18 POWTS. 



lou m m\} mm m m ear mi, lom www omoiis m: 



2 VOUCHERS ■ 

4 AmoRimm SCHOOLS 

, ■ icommnuRSERtcEEm 

■ ? HOME SWDi mCMM , ■ 
■ ..SEdUCATIORASWCmOMimimG ' 

■ ■ 9 commn oumm cemer ■ ' . : . 

: IS EXPEREmAL LEAREBG SCHOOL 
11 imRACTIOML CATV SCHOOL 

n mmdUALim LEABmc. school 

■ iiEwcAnorASAioccmim 

14 SOCIETl SCHOOLIW 

MR ACCOWT HAS MT BEEIJ CREdlTEd mn SB 12 MILLIOHROM TAX REVEiJUES, 
YOm dISTRICT 15, CURREmi B BEET Ulim MILLIOl 

mCH EdWm WEB m LIE 10 mLMEW THIS lEAR? IF WE, TM 0. 
10 

mORTUMTELl, W ML LIEL} LOST ?Oim Jl THE MLEl'fEmTIOll OF THIS EBWT. 
MLYSISRAm IT wr 

cAmoh m m wt uae oe of the best lomee becisms m comBERniG sociewts, 

AMLmS RAfJKS IT 8, • 
YOU HAM MADE i REASOEABLE COST-BEEFIT CHOICE, BUT OTHERS WRE BETTER. AMLJSIS RAHE IT W. 

UEORTUMTELJ, MR IWOWM IS A FAILURE, HALF OF ITS SATISFACTIOH FOim m LOST. 

mR DISTRICT IS WIIIH BEET SB S.?m4 MILLIOl 

IS THERE AWTHEREBWT lOU WULB LIE TO mw/r BURBJG THIS TW-IEAR mimG FERIOB? 

5 ■ ■ , ■ :/ : : '■; 
UEORTUMTELl, lOU HLL LIELl LOST ROMS BJ THE mmmTATM OF THIS EBWIT. 

mmSRAEEITll. 

CAUTM: m BIB WT ME OE OF THE BEST LOW-RAKE BECISIOE EEU COEIBERIW SOCIEWTS. 
AmiSISRAmiTU. 

■ m HAVE MADE A REASOMBLE COST-BEEFIT CHOICE, BUT OTERS WRE BETTER... AHALISIS RAEF^ IT 11. 
Mi? -ilM/lOT J5 



mE Dimm is w\i w dm sd 15. 2m millioi 

IS TEE MOTHER ffDTO lOJJ WJJLd LIE TO MLEMEJ^T dMUG THIS TW-M ?LmiE EEIOd? 
0 

iwicm BEW^ Eonojj mut to Ensm to cum sociewht mBmim levels: 

. COli ?LH TEA STJJ BI ACC EEd 

dUEiEG m m im tee Fpmm socwEm occmEd: 

2 OEEkTEE SCEOOL EEEICmCJ EAEES WE dimiCT Sd 2,m,m. 
S STWEET EIOTS COST lOE dISTEICT SO 4,25()M' 

mmTE MLO^ W m miT to EdMTISE TO CEAEGE imUEECE AEd SATISFACTIOE LEELSr 
EEO ^SS SOC ElE EEC EM BIO ' , 

0 3 0 0 0 0 G : 
EdEETISIEG COST WU, SI) 1 . 572 HILIIOE WEIEG TEIS TW-IEAR FEEIOd. 
EOE TEIS m EAEEEd AE AOdlTIOEAL SIS SATmCTmiPOIETS AEd lECEEASEd IIJFLmCE 
LEWIS EI 1 MET. „ 

W EkW BEElHEAiGESdW.m lETEEESTEOEOWEdEAmG WEkCCOEET, 

TEIS TW-ME ?LAEEIEG MlOd EAS EOllEEdEd. EEFOETEEATE dECISIOES EAE COS! M 899. SATIS- 
EACTIOEmTS, 

TOTAL SATISEACTIOE EOWTS EAEEW SIECE 19?S AEE: -2^(1. 
WBdlSTEICTEASBECOfEimELIEEAL. 

EOTE: TEE EmABILITJ OE EEDESIEABLE SOCMEETS OCCEEEIEG EAS GGEE EE Bl iS POIETS. 
EOTEr TEE EEOBABILITT 0? EdMT EAILEEE EAS GOm EE Bl miS. 



m AEE EOlHmGIEm 'lEAE19?9. ME EdWT OETIOES AEE:' 
2]/0kEEES 

4 AETEOEITAEIAE SCEOOLS 
^ S FA}1IL1 LEAEEIEG CEETEE 
. S COmEITl EEPMJ CEETEE . 

nom STEEl EEOGEM 
, 9 COmum GUWAECE CEETEE , 
■ ' 11 WmCTIOEAL CATUCEOOl ' ^ 



. n mmdmmm mam scwoL : 
' luwcmous AE occmnoE 
\ ■ u socmi smmo 
: ' ucmwm msmiTERs 
: IS mm HEm cEmns 

mumm m mt beeu CEEdmd ra sir^m helm feoh m Emms, 
MEdmicTiscmEmiBdEBT?,6miMmoi''''' 

MICH Edmf wm lom m w nimmT ms iew if we, tipe a. 

,M mm cood, BjjT EOT oee of m best choices foe gaieieg MEdim miic suTmcfm, 

MAnSISEMKSIT?. 

CAUnOE: m did Ed! ME OEE OF THE BEST WEG-EMlGE 'dECISmS MEE COESIBEEIEG SOCmEETS. 
AEALISIS EAEKS If 9. 

m HAmm A EEASOEABLE COST-BEEEFIT CHOICE, BUT OTHEES WEE BETTER. AEALJSIS EAEE IT I 

. m iEEomm is successfulli muMm. : 
mR.dmicTisEO}iiEJ)EBfsj)i?,imMELm: 

IS THERE miHEE EdWET m mW m TO mmm dUElEG THIS TW-EARMEim MlOd? 
. lEdlCATE BELOmi lOU MT TO EdSM TO CHAEGE S0CE7EET FROBABIim LEELS: 

■ ;. . m m TEA stiJ: m m m 

DMiiG im m im the FOLiomo socmETSoccmREk : • 

] /M« GiF GROm EAMS JOUR dlSTRICT Sd 2,225,000'. * . 

7 TEACHER STRIEES COST lOJJR VISTRICT Sd i^SGO^m. ' 

THE FOLLOim SOCIEEm WJJLd HAWOCCURREd IF lOU HAd EOT MLEMEETEd EDSJJRAECE FROGRAMS: 
S BJFLUX OF Mil STWEETS COSTS JOUR DISTRICT Sd ^00,000, 

BMCAE BELOI HO}! JOU MT TO EMRTISE TO CHMGE lEFLUEECE W SATISFACTIOE LEMS: 

■ EEO ESS SOC EIP REC M BIO 



mum Bm cemed 55 lam? mim nmm m ommmG wr mm, 

TMs Tw-m mimG mm m w\i urn. lou Emo 292 smsFmon poim. 

'mi smsFACTioimm EmEd smE ms m: S2, 

m dismcT m BECOME MOEE comRum, 

WTE: m mimim oEumsmBii socmm ommQ usQom (/? bj ii mis, 

WfE: THE FROBABILin Of EdWlT Fmm MS QOB JJ? Bl l? miS, 



mm wnmuG i(te mr mi mRmmi oftiohs are: 
, 2 wmERs ■ 

, A AUTWEmRm SCHOOLS 
■■ SFMILlLEmmGCEETER 

6 COmmi EURSERlCEmR ■ 
' ?EOMESWdTPROGRM 

9 ccmmi GjjidAm cEim 

11 imRACTIOUAL CATUCWOL 

n mnidJjALimmEm SCHOOL 
n Edmnofj as m occmtioe 

u commTiBTS cEmRS d^., 

- 16 FAimi EALfH CEmRS , 

i?EdmnoMLRESEAMmmm 

U mmUl IMOFMATIOl SERyiCE : 

WR ACCOM MS JUSf BEEl CREdlTED mH SB 12 MlLLIOli m TAX REmmS, ' 
mRdlSTEICflSCJJRREimiEdEFId.SmSMILLIOl 

MicHEdmniom wLm'ioEFiF^m'imisiEARi iF mE, im o, 

m MdE A Good, m m cm of m BESf choices FOR mmc nmdUTE wblic sATmcnoE, 

AEALlSISRAm.ini, ■ , 

XAurm: m dwrnmrn oEE of m best loeg-rmge misms wEii coeswerieg socEwm, 
AEAimsRAEKS nn. 

m MEME t PMSOEABLE COST-BEmT CHOICE, BJJT OTHERS ME BETTER, AEALISIS RAEE U 8. 



WR momm is successfeli iwpwm. 



WE oimic! IS la dEBfSd lum millioi 

IS THEEE MOME EdWif WU ^ WULd LIKE TO MLEliEUf D W THIS TW-lE/\Ii MME FEEIOd? 

iimcm BELOW m m MUT w mME w cmuge socmET mBUBiLm levels: 
■ m m m sw Pi?i acc eeb 

djjEm im m im m followg socmm omEEd: 

. 4 GEEUm MTIOEAL MEEESf Em WE dlSTEICT SB S,?5(l,m. ■ 

wdicm BELoi^ EO}i mmT to EdmTisE TO cEJiEE immcE m smsFmm levels: 

. lEO ESS SOC EXP EEC BUM M 

d D 0 10 5 0 
Ed7EETISm COST JOU Sd 3.32 MILLm dUEBC TEIS TW-EB EEEIOO. 
FOEmS WD EMEd HE mmOEkim FOmS m MEEkSEd MLEECE LEVELS BI S FOBTS. 

m EkVE BEEii mpm -sd m , wteeest foe omdEmc louE mm, , 

THIS TW-IEAE FL0im FEEIOd EkS EOll EEdEI). JOUmiEd 414 SmSFACTm FOETS, 

Tmi SmSFmOE FOIETS EAMEd SECE im ME : 475, 

mEMSTEICT EkS BECOME WEE LIBEEAL, : . ' 

WE: TEE FEOBABILm OF mESEABLE SOCEWTS OCCUEEIEC EAS GOE UF Bl 3 FOETS. 

WTEi TE FEOBABILm OF EdEET FAIL'iJEE HAS GOEE llF BJ 11 FOIEfS. 



m AEEim LBIEGE TEE M,JSfl3. WE EdnET.OFTIOES AEE: 

2WmERS 
. --SFMILHEAEEEGCEETEE : 

> immm wESEEicE^mE ■ , 

? EOm STWHEOGEMi , 

S COMMmCmAECE CEETEE 

11 imEACTIOEAL CATUCEOOL ' 
: 12 EdmdJJALim LEAEEEG SCEOOL ' 



u Edmm is AH ocmTM 
, IS mumm ms cEiiTEEs 

U mm HEALTH CEllTERS 
:1? EdJJCATIOML RESEARCH IHSTirm 

■ ' 18 STMHT imRMTIOirSERyiCE ' 

■ IS lommm 

WEdUCATMASSEBn 

MRACcomfHAsmmEfCREdimmHSdnmimERoyimiREmms, 

TOTAL DEPOSITS W lOE ACCOM WW ABE Sd im8 MILLIOl 

MICH EdWT Wm m LIE TO MLEMEHT, THIS EAR? IF WHE, TYPE 0, 

-5 ■ ■ ■ , ' ' , ' ' 

101] MdE OE.OF TE BEST POSSIBLE CHOICES FOR GAmWMEdlATE PdBLIC SATISFACTm, 
CAUTMi m dW MME OE OF THE BEST Mff-M dECISMS BEmmERWG SOCmEHTS. 

AMLlSISRAm iT S, ■ ^ 

m HAVE MABE A REASOMBLE COST-BEmiT CHOICE, BUT OTHERS WRE BETTER. AMLISIS W If I 

UmETMATELJ, lOUE immiOnS A FAILURE, HALF OF nS SATmCTIOf POBTSM LOST. - 

mRdlSTRICTISm^IIUEBTSd'U.mMLLIOl : ' 

■ IS TME AWTER EdEHT WU WULD LIE TO MPLEMEmBM THIS TW-IEAE PLAmO PERIOd? 

I': ■:. ,,,„; \;,,\:„v ■■';:'■,:.,„:, ,. ■;: Z ,:, 

WFORTUlUMJ.JOU mLL LmLl WSE POETS' Bim MLFmmTM 
MALISIS RAHSK IT 11 

cmmi ' mm wt me oe of the best lom-RAmE dEcisms mEicoEmmG socmm. 
AMLISIS RAM n n, 

m ME MADE A REASOMBLE COST-BEEFT! CHOICE, BUT OTEES WRE BETTER. AMLJSIS RAEK IT U. 

wm immm IS mESSFULLJ MLEMEim. , ' ; ^ . ■ 

mmdisTmTism}imBTSd;ii.mmLim. 

: IS THERE mER EdWlT W WULd LIE W WLEMEHT dmWG THIS TW-lEARPmmG ERIOd? ' 



miCATE BELOMOV JOU MT TO EdSURE TO CHAHGE SOCmW PROBABILIT J LEVELS: 

mmimjmmfTEM 



I GPMm commn imLmmms lom dismcT sd m, m. 

m FOLLomosocmm wm me omm if lou m m mimmd wsmm^m 

imm BEwy wn m mf w Edmiss to mm immcE aw smsFAcm lehlS' 

, m- ESS, soc EX? EEC m BIO 
0 ? 10 0 0 0 0 

EdmnsifiG COST m sd iim mim dmc teis tw-ieae . peem. 

FOR TEIS m EAREd M AddmOML mj SATISFACTM METS AEd WCEEASEd lEFimCE 
LEmSBUEOmS. 

IE COHEAEISOE TO EdWTS FOE EAEEM VOIETS, lOUE EdmiSWG IS EEAM I 

m BAU BEEE CEAEOEd Sd im9S MULIOE lETEEEST FOE OMdEAmG WE ACCOM. 

TEIS TVO-IEAE FLAEEM FEEIOE EAS M Mi? EAEEEd 6U SATISFACTIOE POUTS 
TOTAL SATISFACTIOE FOIETS EAEEEE SIECE 19?S AEE: 1111 
ME dISTEICT EAS BECOE WEE COESEEmm, 

EOTE: TEE FEOBABILITT OF EEdESIEABLE SOCIEmiTS OCCUEEIEO EAS GOEE UF B! IS FOMS 



COimSIOETOTElSTTEE'IEAEFLAEEIEGFEEIOE 
TEE TEimE FLAEEIEG FEEIOD EAS EOl! EEEEE, TEE STATUS OF ME ACCOM IS SB -Jl. MSS MILLIOE 
TOTAL SATISFACTIOE FOIETS EAMEE IE TEE CM SO FAE AEE: im, 
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m/ EDSURANCE COSTS ARE: 

CON 195,500 
PAR 134,750 
TEA ; 362,250 

STU 313,625 ^ 
PRI 227,500 
ACC 145,000 
RED . 296,875 

TOTAL COSTS NOW ARE SD U 6785 MILLION, 
THIS IS A CHANGE OF SD 299,125, 

TOTAL SATISFACTION POINTS PER- MILLION SD INVESTMENT NOW EQUAL: 14,8267, 



, COST , 

THE COST OF PLAYING THIS ROUND OF THE GAI^IE IS 2,83 DOLLARS, 



APPENDIX B 
Tables VI and VII 



SOCI 



EVENTS 



EDUCATIONAL EVALUATORS 



TABLES VI AND VII: CROSS- 
IMPACT MATRIX OF THE EFFECTS 
OF EDVENTS ON THE SOCIEVENTS 
AND THE EDUCATIONAL 
EVALUATORS 
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TABLES VIAND VII: CROSS- 
IMPACT MATRIX OF THE EFFECTS 
OF EDVENTS ON THE SOCIEVENTS 
AND THE EDUCATIONAL, 
EVALUATORS 

EDVENTS 
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SAFE: Flowchart of the computerized version of the game. 
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VALUE*" • Subroutine to reset all game values, 
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INSURE: Subroutine to determine and inform game participants 
of the new costs of edsurance. 
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REVOLUTION; Subroutine to determine if a revolution occurs 
and If so, what its effects on the participants will be. 
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STATUS; Subroutine to inform game participants of new influence 
levels of the evaluators and probabilities of occurrence of^ 
the twelve socievents and of edvent failure. 
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OF EDVENT 
'PATT.nRF 



fPRINT NEW^ 
)LD AND 
(CHANGE OF 
ED FAILURE/ 



Q STOP ^ 
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CHOICE: Subroutine designed to evaluate all choices according 
to three analyses: public relations, lonr-range consequences, 
and cost-benefit. 



Q BEGIN 



COMPUT 
POINTS 
EDVENT 


E THE 
EACH 
ALLOWS 




r 


RANK THE ED- 
VENTS FROM 
HIGHEST TO 
LOV/EST 




/I'RIOT STAT]^ 
mEl^T OF 
^SUCCESS . 



RAISE '^OC- 
I EVENTS 3 & 
4 BY 1 POi."J 



YES 








/f FIND WHERE 
1 CHOICE TS IN 
1 R^^JvlKING 









PRINT 
^STATEMENT 
OF RANKING/ 



YES 



LOV/ER SOC- 
lEVENTS 3 & 4 
BY 1 POINT 
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f 




FIND WHERE 




CHOICE IS IN 




RANKING 



PRINT 
^STATEMENT 
OF RANKINC 



COMPUTE LONG- 
RANGE EFFECTS 
OF EACH 
EDVFNT 



COMPUTE CHANCES 
TO REDUCE THE 
PROB OF 
REVOLUTION 



RANK FROM 
MOST TO LEAS1 
DESIRABLE 



RANK FROM 
MOST TO 
LEAST 
DESIRABLE 



PRINT 
' STATEMENT 
OF SUCCESS 



LO^^R SOCIE- 
VENTS 5 & 11 
BY TWO POINTS 



YES 




FIND WHERE 
CHOICE IS IN 
RANKING 



PRINT 
^STATEMENT 
OF RANKING/ 



%r 

RAISE SOCIE- 
VENTS 5 & 11 
BY TWO point: 



DIVIDE COSTS 
BY BENEFITS 




PRINT 
STATEMENT 
'OF success/ 



CHANGE THE 

ANALYSIS 

R^^.TIOS 




RMSE SOCXE- 
:-yi:M TS 3 & 4 
BY ONE POINT 



NO 



RANK FROM 
HIGHEST TO 
LOWEST 



YES 
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FIND mEKE 
CHOICE IS 11 
. RANKING 







PRINT 
' STATEMENT 
OF RANKINC 



LOV/ER 


SOCIE- 


VENTS 


3 & 4 


BY ONE POINT 



^ STOP ^ 
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APPENDIX D 

Complete Computer . Programs for the game 

SAFE • • • , 81 

CHOICE 87 

VALUES . • , 89 

IN'3URE 90 

COST 90 

STATUS 91 

REVOLUTION 92 

SF 93 

SG . . 94 

MAT 95 

MUT 96 

MR 97 

SB 97 

SC 97 
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[3] EHm.W'iw\)um] 

{5] IMHW] 

[6] JMm^^n] 

[1] M[U+l8l 

ia] ^cc^Mso] 

fo] Mrn:/i[si] . 

[10] imn[\\> 60 1 pff/i[5i+i50] 

ill] « 

[12] 7 

[13] EEC'.m^yi/i'-^EMMimiodi^EHi'O 

[15] 1^,? ^B^y? ?i) ?iM TiiE m\E sm - ^ ^J/'i^Mno// of r///; Fyf[//?E of ^pi/oaot/ f/?o 

[16] ''roy EE?mEii7 mmcf /i///^ m EEsmisniE fou EMicmmi dECisms bo 
';y/?;' ro ';r/?+9i'.' 

[17] 2 1 p' ' 

[18] SI- 6 3 ins?rmmmm?v 

[i^j . Braii/O! ^5^[^:];•^E^yFi^M;ra™.' 

[20] /«4//i'^[2Ml9] 

r22] wLsociEf^L i'/r imEmwML dEULom^s om rm luii smmiiFn 

ilFLUEUO OHOiiFS HI 

WUF lT/f/C7 '^miaCr ';5fl[5/!;] 

[23] FEd'Mn>{m))l!'l^ 

[24] . • , 

[25] [XyM98 3 )^y/?>1975 

[26] H;;+i>((12+(W-.^.'i'))>'^'^=1975)+20)<y.'?>1975 

[27] '701/ ^H;? mi hvim u m rai 'ly^;'. lom Fmuf o??ms 
[23] ' ^»'^r((,/•MM[/)il])=o)/(5t(l;.'^Mf)0));] 

[29] • ' 



[30] ACCi'{M{Ucc^.''mm(iMcc)fit^)HiUccimmm^^^^ 

[31] '.w mm im mr befj cmi?E!) im sd 'ii2t/i)ioooooo;' mmi ?eoi! m m?. 

[32] 

aoooooooiMiooooo 

[33] TVOD^miOm^C 
[3'<] ;''y1>'30000000 )/OT 
. [35] . '::V/17 mn ?U J//CO;wT llECmF. OF mfS COST m WHJSHCfm POIllTS,^ 

[36] m..n 13 14]W./aCl2 13 1'0+ "10 10 .10 
[37] OT:-^(/l<30000000 )/M) 

. [30] , 'f//.^ AimE ?u HECFE^:^E mii$F OF s/iHuos mim m. 'iC;' umFmoii m:m,' 

[39] i7il[12 13 li|]^',',?[12 13 IM-IO 

[41] mi?, m?Ficf IS cmEim n m? 'iMccnoooooo;' ihlliojk • 

M im'. 'fOTjiL dEmm n wm miniT mi m si> 'i/iccrioooooo;' miuoFi,^ 

[44] /-O:' ' 

[45] mm EDiTJ? mm loii like ro mmmif ms jfm? if m?, tife o. • 

[4C] El)\CH^USE*-[],0 
[47] ■*{CM]ISOd 
[48] U-U 

[49] .^•(((/VJ[2+i7]>"25) + (-T>0))>0)x/^'7t/.Mf,;.M7'/?Lr[Ci?;] 

[50] ■^{{:M>mm<{mE))h{{!!m 

[51] ^'Oij cmsE Fjca EmFs oiiij oke m n wje? fe off of the of7ioijs s:mF aboy 

[52] -^llED 

[53] CO '.CHOICE 
[54] • • 

[55] i^i^-D/Ul-(.'?;1>10)xiO 

[56] ■K(?10()200)[i'^/n>0..1x( + ///5[l5 IG 17^20]))/f;i)t; 

. [57] 'moF'niiEkHEu, wuF mmmoii is h Fmm. ulf of its- s/i:is^c?ioi ?cn?s /iF.E i 

OS':,* 
[55] ;^"o.5x;( 

[59] ;'V1[2+i19]^(^0.5x(///1[2+i12]<0)'<;//,[2 + i12]),;M[1H + i7]t2 
[50] -S^JC 

[e;] GOC\ 'roiiF iFuoy^Tiou is si'ccessfulu immm, ' 

[(:2] SUC\!lI{7m.[C'Ml!\lH 
^[f.3]: //C40.5+1.5x7.{ + //)f7 
[64] SElhUF^'^F^ 0 0 ,i?C, 'M[2+il9] 



'651 -m2]'^)m 

•66] 'iMimicE cmm', '\'!C\^ 'mm: ^\[m.2ui] 

;6o] mM^/iCC4m]mm 
"69] •>{![m)/m 

:7o] 'wim dmnc? iwn iii mf sp '\\/iCcnmm\^ mim, • 
;7i] 

■72] iiEE\^wfim PMimiinii m?. mm sn ^^c(:Hoo()o^o;' /'/lot,' 

;73] m:-^(; ■2)/iV.?/) 

;7ii] ^iimncr. is mi i\ ';rc><3.33;' '^'imT cum or Emii^^mi om TiIE im? ?w 



mEs. ' 



;75] m'.^is 'iiiEEE m?iiEE Emu? wii mm im w mmm dUEVc fw-mE ?um 

I'iC, EEEJW 

:7f,] 

;77] SODMlWiDISO . . 

;7a] 0 0 6 G 3 "3 "l "3 "'I 0 '2 "2 "1 "8 0 0 8 "2 0 e 1 2 2 1 2 3 2 3 

:79] CHOICE 

:m so\'W!cm eeim hou w^j mi? 70 fmee to camE sQcn'mi? mBmiiff LEnis\ 

coil ?/[E m S?i! PEI m EEd' 

■.31] mnuf^Vimh\MMUEE>ih{^^^^^^^^ 

:m iiEUho 

"03] EEWVJ?IOll 

'M] ^(M9+ll2l)-(0 0 0 0 A?A(}M!iE[lh\^,]hJEE)n)) 

:e5] :-!d[^uuw^c>A^h{iM'Ai)mHEmn)mE<\i 

[86] I!:(u!EM{{mM\])'E)<^) 

[87] pj>{:W/i\]'C)<^ 

[90] ^mm-\U\^ m ?!IE FOLWmC EOCW/Em OCCilEEEd'/ , 

[91] m.{:ld!\12);] 

[92] ;./.l[Ui20]<7i[lH20]f(,+/[l](hW[(//5/il2);.|))+0,5OT;] 
[93] -^0 

[9ii]--fJ:';.'t) EOCJEm?E OCCMEE HI ^IID ''./.Ul;'.' 
[95] FO'.->{MB-miFli: 

m ' • ■ s 

[97] ^?}!E FOLLOmC S0CIE7E'1?S mLD UM OCCMED IF m Ul^ W IVLEllEETEE EESmilCE . 
, PEObPI\:!S,^ 



■ , V [98]. /'M?[((7/^//i?)/il2);] . ' : 

rioi]M/i! 'iimcm moinwii m mi w mmmi ?o CFjm immcE m smsFucmi 
[102].' ^ • Eo ESS soc m iim bjo' 

[103]^^l]^(i7/J[2Ui7]<3)xf)Bf0.1x7p0 
[lOit]'-^((A/f)i]:^l)A(A/(}i]>0))//i'/l/) 

[105] '.ro[/ My ^/or mm m ?Em?um ?j l: - ' ^ ^ " ^ ' ^•:r •.'^^ ' 

[106] ^PIIW 

.[IO7Wfll7:^((/f/?[2+v7])>0)!<(/.fS[2ti7]) 
[108] ->(MOp^)/JU}i. , , 

[109] M2+i7]*/«ti7]+/K0.5+8)<(?S-(+/P3)^7 

■ [110] 7l(:MC^^(f/PSx(:x20000 )+(+/500000x(i/?x//iJ[2tl7]< ■ ■ ■ . . 

[Ill] ^Emmsm m wn si ';5noooooo;' imioP'wmcms rw-mn pmoi).' ^ .■ 
[112] 'FOE fm wij.miJEd iiwdimMir ■. 
[113]' /I///? ■'J//m.?F/) 

[llif]^((lfH(/lx2000t((0Jx"li(;nv(;-Mm[l);2])),((+/^xQ^^ 

[115] 'j/^ co;ip/!/?i5(}// ?o rmmFOii FMim mm, mi>. Edwmsm is EmEd ^^iim^'^y 

ril6]Ji/^:i//B[21+i7]^/./S[21+i7]tPS / 

[117] /?OT^m(7m;/i]Ho,5t(+7(:x"7+|iB) 

[118] ?EmMEEIOMIl 
[119] -^UCCS0)//M 

[120}.' ' : , : ' ■ . , 

: ■ [121] 'M /M'/i? EmiED.sd ';o,o45x/icc;' i^OM/.ra^ j/i mE mm ' ■ 
[•i22]M{' ' , V ' ' ; , 

: [123] H/[Cm)lFB ' 

: [vM \m wm cuEm si) '; lo.osx^cc; ' iimEst for onRdEum iccom ' ' 

.. [125] ' ' . . 

; ■ :.,[127] Him)fJ/lL , „:,^ • ' . 

. [128] '?//j5 ?i!o-mE pwHim pEEm m iwnmED, mmiiu?E misms e/we m m » 
Eonifs.^ 

■ ■ [129] / ' CO 

. .,-[i3o];4j:'?^^^^^ ?wrm peeiod ms iwn Eimd, m Emm ';//.^;' smsFmm m ■ 
2£^- - 



[1321 'Tom smsFmoii ?oim Emm sim m\ ^\mioii\\' ' 

[133] -^IllfOTl 2 3])-(tM3 ir5]))<o)/m • , ■ ■ 

[135] -^m , • , . 

[um:(i^M!E mmcj fi/iS BFxo!iE sijcmim 

[137]OT:^((yl^.+//,/i3[13+^8])<(/>+/i70[ll+ia]))/i;:F 

[138], ^mE\ m Fwmiim o? umsimiE miEwm occmnc, ms cm u? Br 'iI-b;'? 
■ cms.' , 

[139]J;:F!->((/!^+M 15 16 17 20])^(/5^+////)[13 14 li l^]))/EEK 

im] :^!mE\ nE PEOBmim OF Edmi? Fmm mm,^ 
[m]EE}::mmuin 

[1'I2] If 1 p ' ' ' 
[l'l3]>(/lCr>"200000000 )/Pi?r : 

[141+]"'?//^ mEum? m cmufsed. pmic schools exist m'mwEE. Edmum miEmi 

. . . Ed ?0 7liE Fumi 

m mBEjiw m ?iiiES7s>^ 
4i't5]>i?i?r 
[i'i6]/-fyj->(i?=5)/» 

[i'>7i ' . cmiusioii fo nE^\sm\]\^ mi'jEUE Fuumo ?EmB^ ^ 

[I'lB] 'TJlE.m-nJE FLmilllC FEEIOd Il/iS flOl! EIWEB. THE STATUS OF y.OllE mm IS SB^'M 

tioooooo;' m™.' 

['lu?] 'WMSmSFkCTW}] FOmS EWm B TE CME so fur mi 

[1501 

[1^1] status : ■ : ■ : 

[152] msm 

[153] ■*((pC(//O?!?:<lll)/?0 

im cmTnnkciii! , 
[iimiciim{?'i)nn)f\mh!^^^ 

[156] -^AU 

[156] ' , CME coimsior . 

,[:59l' ■ . . 

[ino] 'TE smimoii miE safe is iwy commd, but the futuee is just BECiiiEm,' 

[101] '»-((/fyl>L(/74x"0 . 625x;7[12]>l)+(///l^lO0M.CCn00000O0))<801)/(?i?^^ 

[162] niilFOETUlJATEn, WUE BISTEICT IS BAMEUFT. WU LOSE 'm\' SATISHCTIOH FOIHS ' " ( 

[163] mULTmSULT'EA ' ,^ 

ummiWi "mAh satisfaction ?oms FMim dmiw the eiitiee cahe aee\ \eesult' ' 



[166] : wra:mciimi) miuc, cm m /is folloiisi^ 

[158] ' ' 

[m] snnis ■ 
[no];' ' 

[172] 'm;. loses m ?o ?he occmfme oFiiEmn socnnm = sd ''i+/(iuji/)xf 
[n3]/i2^iM^mri(+/((,;f/ir/?ry[;^ 

im mL smsFmoij poim ffe imion imsffm mi Emiy ''yi'' • 



m 



micm 

rmm 

[I] CHHll 

[:2] -y{mu)/^ 

M dM ■ ' ' ' . 

[5] M/./+120 

[6] H(,mraD;l])=0),l 

[7] f^,/Mm:[F;l'i+i7] 

10] LMil0p(((//3[2+,i7])S0))<(i';iJ[2+i7])) 

[9] ■ (7/1^/lx2000+(;C^(Ft(,+/[2](20 7 pM))),(+/(7fLn'< 2 2, :1 2 3 2, 3). 

[10] H{cMi]--cji)m[WJ))iFM ' 

[II] ■>mcm)imi : . 

. ["12] , '101/ II cM. Biif im m'^DF mm! mms foe mmc iiiimm miic sm 
' ., sFumoiu mim urn n 'ic-^ic/i;'.' 

[14] BUh^moEmimLj^wu hill LrmiiosFmrn ur m iiimmmm oF mswEUf 

. mLJSIS FMKS IT 'il^/liC//;'.' 

mrn'MM nimin i3]-i 

[IC] -^UT \ 

[17] m/i'yoi/ urn oue of m besh ^ossielf micFS Fon omK immm fblic smsFnc 

[III] m[u iwmi i3]+i 

ri9] F4r:-((^+/((/fi?[2+i7]<0)>((M2+i7]>"70)))>l)/m' 

[20]^ L'!^' 20 12 p[((2ilOp((,im;l])'«((/iS[9+il2])U0O0)))x(/f,to^ 

0.5 ... 

[21] i;^'7k)<2'fOOO+y^(rt(,+/[2] /-n),(+/(0.001x(jm;l])x/fS[9+a2])x^ 2 ' 4 , 

"e 0 0 0 "2 0 8 1) . r 

[22] -^m' 

[23] m:,y*(r7f,(,+/[2] f/^ 20 7 o(li|Op;.'B[2+i7]<10)xi7)-((V'f/!m[Fil4])>0)x(;JOmP; 
lH])j,("lt(+/(/'/i3[2+i7]<10)x 2 2 1 "2 "3 "2 "3)) 

[2i|] MxiiO+[/ ■ 

[25] !]Ii;:-K(ir[l]=a/)v(i;?[2]=r//))/f[/D 

■ [26.]...'cyiTO/i rof/.DiD m'lME oiiE OF IE EESf LommE dEcisioiis imu msmEnio so: 
: \ : . . cpjEim, )ML!sis um n y\L?\CE\\ • ^ ^ ' :, 

[27] ^/»[li: 20]*/IS[11 20]+2 : : . ■ 

■[28]'; „::,:, , , 



: [29i m\ 70(7 iim a cm wjcmuge dEcmoi mii EEsmi to sociEwm, • 

i [30] t-iim 20]^-///?[li* 20]-2 

{31] m'Mu>n)/!) 

■ [32] ■^{{C<2)m[21]m))mD 
[33] /)I*0.5 

■ [310 ,7f/ mil OF ?!!}: ncT m? msis um mims m mMMmi),^ 

[35] a')!C?M(<(T('iu))<30o+("ii[/)^f;/))+/}j)<'W("uyi) ■ 

[36] •^(((?9[l]=C//)v((;i][2]=C//))/MD 

[37] 'wu imMDE n EfAsomLi cos'^-mmr cjiom, suf omES wm SEfm, mim a 

[38] mn im'Mu i3]-i 

[39] -^0 

[10] M'.H cosT-EEmrj! mtms siwgests mf m im m mmm omm mism,' 

[41] mi2 mnmt uhi 



[I] '^{m)iM 

[21 micm nam mimiMm m mii ??Mfmc,E (i^ mmmifmi mr Ecm lo 
m m m EI? EC m mi , • : , 

[3] •^( 1000'^+/M0x?p[])/2 

W : ^iimfE mim fmii socmm m eh mm frnmimM ocmmcumm i8 

m lOGO): 

m m m m m: fni m m m acc a //f/c , ; 

[5] SH,0,/l,(12pfl),7pO' 

,[6] -^0 

[7] 5/)^ 0 0 ao 3?0 250 110 120 100 20 666 90 220 2S0 65 95 115 125 120 55 65 20 

, 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ' : 

[8] mm^iimFMfm^ 

[9] ;'M2pO 

ilO] 138125 165250 258750 265625 210000 137500 203125 0 

[II] mn[;l]^ 60 1 pO 
[12] TO 

■[13] 7 . . 

Type VALUES ! for resetting all values 

Type VALUES 7 for resetting values according to above changes 

Type VALUES 6 for resetting values as listed in the game inanual 




7 IIJSURE 

[I] ' ' 

[2] VJEy EDSURA^ICE COSTS NOV ARE: ' 

[3] x^xy^o 

[4] LT^ 8 3 Q^COlJPARmSTUPRIACCHEDNUC^ ; : 
[5] LM^ h2,S 35 45 42.5 35 50 62.5 1250 
[6] HT<y'^y+l)/TO 

[7] M;z;i?^L({{/-/S[13+f/])T20O0)xZ;/>f[[/]xlO0000 )+0 .5 
[8] L!r[f/;] . ' 
C9] -*-6 ^ 

[10] TOi 'fOTkh COSTS IWy ARE SD ' ; tIOOOOOO ; ' MILLIO!^.' 

[II] 'THIS IS A CHAllGE OF SD y'A + /X)-{^/nJE);\y 
1121 . JE^X.Q 

Ci^] V 



: msTiw] ' . 

^ COST 

[1] 0140. St(0. 001735xC 120 )-5yl7;?f£:5r[l]) + 0.2x( 121 

[2] 'THE COST OF RUIUiniG THIS- ROUIJD OF THE GAME IS ' -J;' DOLLARS .1 
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mfm] 

■ysnm 

[1] H 

[2] HR<l]/EijG 

. [3] mms n EuiumE immicE hb sociEmi?EOdmLims om m EimEE gm b 

E us FOLLOWS',' 

' im 1975 mm^ 

. [5] , mi) : 

[6] ^FOQ 

[1] Bucr. 'm sfum of Eumm immcE m mEmm is is mms'.' 

m , ' ' liFj Old mEE' 
. ■■[9] Focr.L^^ 1^ ypmESSsocEmEcmmoomEECommmRmsfmimE ■ 
,,..:[io]::;£ifH/€2+ii9] 

.[12] /^ |(|((ro]< "100 "10 0 10 100 1000 )ll)-H)-^ 

[13] y^/|(|((Li?[[/]< "100 '10 0 10 100 1000 )il)-if)-5 
[14] mil';];' ';£/?[[/];• •[iy];/^C[f/]; ' ' [iX] ;£/?[[/] -/'/C[f/] 
[15] ^fiOG 
[16] M:' ' 

[17] f ';+Ml3 11+ 15 18];' ^[\i]\i/mu li| 15 18];' '[i3];(+/£i?[13 

lVl5 18])-(t//'/C[13 B 15 18]) ^ 

[18] y 




mwimom] ■ 

lEWLWIOl , 

[I] •^(C<2)/0 

[2] -^mmmmn 

[3] ■^(((7l0p20)[M])>(C*2))/2 

M 'smmm mo-fOLinm mm un sfum k smEssm EEWimoi mm mil 

[5] !m'^\ih[^M^{C<M^nMu{iK ' 

[6] IMh 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 "10 "10 5 30 20 "20 "20 10 50 0 "20 10 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0, 

[1] 

m u^smmsEn .socmoinmi mm Em mf FniiEd lu mj mEmEU EEmmoih n 

. Em mm ; , ^ . 

u Dmm m k mmnkim, oi mm un MmEV '' • 

[9] WB[2+i7>((C<0))<^^0)+(((C-[/C)^0)x(0.5x(+/(;)))fO.^^ 
[10] WSt 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 20 "20 20 "20 "20 "20 50 50 0 "20 5 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 V 

[II] f/:71C^/lCC-20000000 • / : 

112]. muimEEEmEium m\ 'M'i'tm^ miEmn nmmm^\ ';e[ .■ 

■ , 9+112] ■ :,: ., 

[13] i.;/ : \ , 




[1] ■mii!iimiiMMi()f m 

[2] •>((/l<l)v(12<^[]))/l : 

[3] 'LfDiC/irii TiiE m?M ^mcii m mmim miMcmmi on immmi i 

' im soc m m mii 

[5]' mmm m dimi w mm miimimM m Ecm im on m mum', 
Oijf CM con M! m ?iin m m ?Jii ioc m 

[6] •^(12^p^D)/5' 

[11 ma cosiof mocmEm wm mmciRmuono? summms'.r . 
[a] Ammj^n - 

[9]: ffi[/l;i20MlOOO,B,r ' 

[lol 




[I] mm lo m Mimn of m mEiirw M cimmv : 

[2] ^(a<l)v((M)>60))/l 

[3] ini mcis OE im fills iiWiM m m ' ■ 

[.5] ■^((pS^l!)>21)/3 " ' . ' - ■: 

0], /»[/l;5+ipS>B 

[7] :. 'i/zwc/i^f M ?o imciiEm mmm mm oE dismm n {smi 'iw-i- 
• im ESS sue Ell m wi iw ■ 

[8] ■>((v/(|B)>3)v(;7*pM))/7 

[9] nmcnE m mcme w men n mim.smmi EmMinns: 
■ ^ (III? m mi Ml m fUE m sn nr. icc 0 w 

[10] •>(i2:'pC^D)/9 : ' 

[II] ^smEnsmf nmLim Gisufmmiis^ : 

[12] ■^( 1000<M])/ll : 
[13],:mjm;i21]*0,(l)JxlO),C,iJ ' 

I ■. . 
[1^] V , 
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il^ATIOUALG^^ 2 ,225 ,000. 

2 GREATER' SCHOOL E??ICmCY EARtJfimUR DISTRICT SD 2 .625 ,000 . ' 

3 GREkTmmimmTi immmT EARiis mR district sd 8,525.000. 

H mATEI^MTIOm IiJTEREST EARIIS WUR DISTRICT SD 5 ,750 ,000. 

5 A COUSERVATIVE REACTIOll COSTS YOIJR DISTRICT SD if, 250 000/ 

6 PAREmL PROTESTS COST YOUR DISTRICT SD 3 ,500 .000 . 

7 TMCUER STRim COST Wm DISTRICT SD ^ 
STUDEH RIOTS COST YOUR DISTRICT SD i^^^^^^ 

9 imUX OF m/ STUDEllTS COSTS YOUR DISTRICT SD 3 ,500 ,000. 

10 SCHOOL RELATED ACCIDENTS COST YOUR DISTRICT SD 5 ,000 , 000 . 
AI JI REDIRECTIOIJ OF RESOURCES COSTS YOUR DISTRICT SD, 6, 250, 000. 
::n'LIlUTED lIUCLEAR m COSTS YO^^^ SD 125 .000 ,000. 
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